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NHE reactionaries of Russia are struggling fiercely 
against their downfall. Their plan is to let loose 

the lowest populace of the cities upon the “intelligents” 
and the Jews, prohibiting the soldiers on one pretext or 
another from interference, and then to use the resulting 
riots as proofs that any concession of liberty results 
in anarchy. They hope that the Czar will thus be 
frightened into withdrawing his Manifesto, and relying 
once more upon direct military repression. They have not 
succeeded yet, but they have produced an extraordinary 
amount of human misery. In Odessa, for instance, to take a 
single example out of many, on November 3rd the “ patriots” 
invaded the suburbs, murdered many of the students, sacked 
all Jewish houses, and “wiped out” their inhabitants, killing 
not only the men and women, but even the little children, 





who were flung by scores out of the windows. Thousands 
were killed and wounded, many with horrible aggravations of | 
torture, and the police not only refused to interfere, but shot 
down the armed students who endeavoured to restore order. 
The superior officers of the soldiers also refused, declaring 
that the Jews had insulted the Czar, and that the massacres | 
were “patriotic demonstrations.” At last, on the 7th inst., | 
the authorities of the great city, either alarmed for the 
consequences or frightened by peremptory orders from St. | 
Petersburg, announced that the soldiers would fire upon all | 
rioters or looters indiscriminately, whereupon order was | 
restored. The totals stated are almost incredible, many 
accounts placing the number of killed and wounded at fifteen 
thousand, while of the wounded a large proportion will not 
recover. The stories from Kieff, Kisheneff, Nicolaieff, and other 
important places are nearly as bad; and in all the authorities, 
if they did not actually order the riots, looked on passively, 
and suffered auctions of the plunder. 


| 

The consequenee of these horrors has, of course, been a total 
destruction of confidence in the Government, and a recru- 
descence of the fiercest revolutionary spirit. The people 
doubt whether the Duma will meet, or when met will 
have any power, and they are getting ready for another 
demonstration of their strength. The central Revolutionary 
Committee declare that within a month the entire people 
will rise in arms, and have actually threatened to murder 
Count Witte. There is no proof as yet that they can fulfil 
their threats ; but Russia is the country of surprises, and the 
revolutionaries may know of regiments which will support 
them, or of arms now in the possession of Reservists which 
they can use. The Czar, who is harassed by fears for Poland, 


and the Caucasus, and the Baltic provinces, and all that is 
included in the “integrity of Russia,” will probably be 
driven at last to an appeal to force, which may be temporarily 
successful, as the threat of it by General Trepoff has been 
in St. Petersburg.: As yet, though many officers and soldiers 
have joined the revolutionary demonstrations, there has been 
no defection even of a regiment, nor any open quarrel between 
the Regulars and Cossacks, though it is said that near Odessa 
the former have quarrelled with the Marines, and even shot 
some of them down. Count Witte continues to make promises, 
but declares that organic questions must be left to the Duma. 
He has increased the electorate by admitting a large number 
of officials and all householders paying more than £30 a year 
—equal, we fancy, to £50 here—but he insists that the Duma 
must be Constituent on this point, and while increasing the 
number of Members to six hundred, will not admit more than 
twenty-five representatives of Labour. 


The revolution has as yet succeeded in only one province, 
Finland. There the entire population joined in the “strike” ; 
the Russian agents of despotism were all disniissed; the 
gendarmes were disarmed, and a civic guard provided for 
public order, A demand at the same time was forwarded to 
the Czar for a restoration of the old Constitution, with, it is 
believed, an implied threat that in the event of refusal the 
reformers must give way to the extremists, who wished to pro- 
claim the independence of the grand duchy. The Czar, being 
advised by Count Witte, thereupon yielded. A Manifesto 
was published summoning the Finnish Diet to meet on 
December 20th, and granting it power to discuss laws estab- 
lishing universal suffrage, freedom of the Press, Ministerial 
responsibility, and the control of the Budget. A second 
Manifesto withdraws all the recent tyrannical Ukases, even 
those regarding military service, and abolishes at once the 
preventive censorship, The Finns accepted these conces- 
sions as equivalent to a restoration of their privileges, and 
order was so completely restored that it was not disturbed 


! even by a report that General Trepoff would be appointed the 


new Governor-General. There is scarcely a doubt that if a 
similar policy were adopted in Russia the extremists would be 
defeated; but in Russia the bureaucracy is still too strong, 


| and the Czar himself too reluctant to surrender power. He is 


still prejudiced by reactionaries against Count Witte, who has 
therefore been compelled to form a “ business Cabinet,” which 


, will rule until the Duma commences work in February. 


Count Witte began by attempting to include in his Cabinet 
representatives of the various political parties, but the result 
has been a complete failure. Prince Eugene Troubetzkoi, 
the only member of the Constitutionalists who accepted office, 
resigned on Wednesday night, and he has been followed by all 
the Zemstvoist members. The Cabinet is, therefore, purely 
one of bureaucrats, with no popular support, and the Prime 
Minister’s health is said to be breaking down under the strain. 
Friday’s papers announce the long-expected resignation of 
General Trepoff, which may ease his burden for the moment. 
At the same time, news comes from Kronstadt of a mutiny in 
the forces, and of serious fighting between workmen, sailors, 
and Cossacks. The latest telegrams indicate that the revolt 
has been suppressed, but the occurrence is perhaps the most 
dangerous symptom that has yet appeared. So far, the only 
bulwark of the bureaucracy has been the loyalty of its 
regiments, and a rebellion within gunshot of Peterhof might 
compel an unconditional surrender. 


The demand for universal suffrage has spread from Hungary 
into Austria, where it has apparently captured the population 
of the great cities. In Vienna the students fight over it, and 
in Prague on November 5th the question led to serious 
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rioting, during which the police were compelled to fire, with 
the result of a hundred casualties among the rioters. Every- 
where in the Cisleithan dominion the dispute stirs up the 
most bitter animosities of race, the Germans being deter- 
mined not to surrender their present ascendency, while the 
remaining races see in it the best hope of recovering their 
political freedom. It will in the end, we think, be impossible 
to refuse the demand, more especially as it is favoured by the 
Hungarian Ministry, by a large section of those who advise 
the Austrian Emperor, and, though without enthusiasm, by 
his Majesty himself. There is no reason to believe that it 
will of itself produce worse consequences in Austria than it 
has done in Germany; but one result may prove of inter- 
national importance. It will greatly strengthen the inclina- 
tion of the Austrian Germans to place themselves under 
Berlin, They hold themselves entitled to ascendency by the 
right of a higher civilisation, and if they lose it they will 
unquestionably appeal to their brethren of the North for 
aid, thus assisting in that partition of the Austrian Empire 
which, if it occurs, will destroy the best guarantee of peace 
within Central and Eastern Europe. 


The European Powers are slowly creeping towards the 
coercion of the Sultan. Their union has not been broken yet, 
and it is stated that within a fortnight fifteen men-of-war will 
be assembled off the coast of the Levant with orders to seize 
Smyrna, and, it may be, to blockade the Dardanelles. It is 
believed that the Sultan will yield, as he always does when in 
presence of force majeure; but if not, “more direct means” 
will be employed,—that is, a combined force will be landed in 
Macedonia. The Ambassadors, when acting collectively, cannot 
afford to be successfully defied by Constantinople, because, if 
they are, no Ambassador will thenceforward have any influence 
at all. The Pashas and their Sovereign hate them all alike, 
and if they can beat them when united they will defy them 
individually every day. The great fear now is that the Sultan 
will appear to yield, and encourage his agents to a passive 
resistance, with which it is most difficult to deal. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales landed in Bombay on the 
King’s birthday, and met with a very cordial reception. 
Replying to a Municipal Address, the Prince observed that he 
inherited both from his father and Queen Victoria a love for 
India and Indians. From his youth he had associated the 
name of India with qualities of kindness, loyalty, courtesy, 
and bravery, and the only drawback attaching to his present 
journey was that “time was too short to see everything, and 
to tell every one who has joined in greeting us how heartily 
grateful we are.’ ‘The reception gained lustre from the 
presence of a remarkable gathering of the great feudatory 
Princes of the Indian Empire, including the Maharajah of 
Kohlapur and many chiefs of the noblest Rajput lineage. 


The New York election has not overthrown Tammany, but it 
has given a shock to its power. The great city has re-elected 
Mr. McClellan, who is the nominee of the corrupt organisa- 
tion, but his majority has been greatly reduced, and he 
himself has been a worthy Mayor, clean of the scandals which 
disgrace the city. Mr. Jerome, moreover, whom we should 
call the Public Prosecutor, and who in that capacity is the 
dread of all ill-doers, has been returned without help from any 
organisation by a heavy majority. It is useless as yet to give 
the figures, because Mr. Hearst, the.second candidate for the 
Mayoralty, threatens an appeal for a recount, which, as he is 
a millionaire and popular on account of his opposition to 
Trusts, for which he would substitute municipal action, may 
possibly be successful. Tammany is accused this time of 
“stuffing” and destroying ballot-boxes, a practice which 
irritates citizens who pass over a great deal, because it 
involves an attack on the freedom of election, which is the 
first principle of popular government. The enemies of 
municipal corruption are evidently growing stronger, and in 
Philadelphia they are said to have carried their entire 
“ticket.” It is extraordinarily difficult to understand why, if 
the citizens of New York really care, as they say they do, for 
purity of administration, they cannot do the same thing. 





The National Memorial to Mr. Gladstone—erected on a site 
provided by the London County Council at the eastern 
junction of Aldwych with the Strand—was unveiled on 
Saturday last by Mx. John Morley. Lord Peel, who presided, 





after alluding to his father’s and his own relations 
Mr. Gladstone, said that they were. met together 
no partisan spirit, but simply to unveil a national monument 
to a man who might without exaggeration be called a national 
possession. Of Mr. Morley’s eulogy it is enough to say that 
it was worthy of the author of what is after all the best 
tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s memory. Mr. Morley justified the 
erection of a memorial and the choice of its site. “It ig ‘ood 
that his effigy should be placed on high amidst this thronging 
tide of life, so that men may know by recollecting his 
achievements and his character—which was greater even 
than his achievements—how great a thing the life of g 
man may be made.” The Duke of Devonshire, who 
followed, expressed a natural regret that none of those who 
had succeeded Lord Salisbury in the leadership of the official 
and habitual opponents of Mr. Gladstone were present, 
Speaking for himself and others “who once for a lon 

period were colleagues or followers of Mr. Gladstone,” the 
Duke declared that no differences of temperament, judgment, 
or principle ever impaired their admiration for his character 
or their firm belief in the high aims of his statesmanship, 
The Duke, who described Mr. Morley’s Life as the fittest and 
most permanent memorial, referred to the partial obscuration 
of the public memory of Mr. Gladstone since his death—a 
point with which we deal elsewhere. 


with 
that day in 


On Friday evening last week Mr. Chamberlain addressed a, 
great meeting of his constituents in Birmingham. With the 
most significant part of his speech—his attack upon Lord 
Londonderry and his demand for an early Dissolution—we 
have dealt at length elsewhere. The rest of the speech covered 
familiar ground, and in one passage on foreign policy towards 
the close attained a considerable height of eloquence We 
would call attention, however, to his curiously perverted 
use of the Board of Trade statistics of employment. He 
makes a great point of the fact that in Germany the ratio 
of unemployed is only one-third of the ratio in this country, 
and uses it as an argument in favour of a Protective policy. 
But he does not quote the case of France—another Protec. 
tionist country—where the ratio is all the other way. In any 
case, it must be obvious that any such argument on this 
subject is impossible. There is no common unit of “un- 
employment” to form the basis of comparison. Another 
point is worth noting as a stage in the development of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s doctrine. He no longer says that Protection 
will give higher wages, but that it will give better employ- 
ment. In his own words, he aims, not at “wealth,” but at 
“welfare.” For ourselves, we find a difficulty in under- 
standing the relevance of the distinction to this particular 
question. 


The most trenchant comment on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
which has yet appeared is that of Lord Hugh Cecil in Tuesday’s 
Times. After comparing Mr. Chamberlain’s method of healing 
the discords of the Unionist party with Pride’s Purge, Lord 
Hugh points out that in Parliamentary politics it is not force 
or fervour but number that prevails. How is Mr. Chamberlain 
going to make good his losses? Who will replace the recal- 
citrant Free-trader and the timorous Retaliator? “There is 
no sign of an equivalent secession from the Liberal ranks.” 
Mr. Chamberlain’s minority must be powerless, because “in 
politics victory finally depends on counting noses, and every 
Free-fooder and every weak-kneed Balfourian has each his 
nose.” Such tactics, he continues, are not those of the 
successful leaders of the past. ‘“ Anathemas and excom- 
munications should have no place in a party leader's armoury. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tactics are not those of a statesman, 
but of a fanatic.” Lord Hugh Cecil heaps ridicule upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s economical arguments, observing that the 
statement that Tariff Reform would add £100,000,000 to our 
foreign trade “can only be regarded as a bold bid for the 
unanimous support of the horse marines,”—a phrase that will 
not easily be forgotten. 


Mr Asquith, whose inhuman use of statistics perturbed 
Mr, Chamberlain so seriously last week, returned remorse- 
lessly to the charge on Tuesday at Basingstoke. Free- 
traders, he observed, had never accepted the view that the 
export trade was the main or real criterion of national 
prosperity. But, as a matter of fact, our export trade showed 








an increase of thirty-three millions between 1902 and 1905. 
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The co-existence of unemployment and pauperism with a 
flourishing export trade was not due to Free-trade, but to 
national extravagance and inefficient administration ; and 
these difficulties were not going to be removed by the panacea 
of Protection, or a duty of 2s, per quarter on imported wheat. 
We could not risk the future prosperity of our working classes 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s good intentions. The Board of Trade 
Returns issued on Tuesday lent further force to Mr. Asquith’s 
argument, the figures for the first ten months of 1905 showing 
an increase in exports of thirty-seven millions over the same 
period of 1902, while the fallacy of the argument based on the 
ratio of the increase in exports to increase of population is 
well shown in the table given in Wednesday’s Westminster 


Gazette :— 





Increase of British Exports. Increase of 
y _ —~ Population 
_ Million £. Per cent. per cent. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s period, 
1872-1902.......sceccccseee De ssvacenacasen eT etaancctaten 30 
1875-1905.....cesecsereeeeeeeeers 1 erate | eee 30 


Mr. Chamberlain’s progressive abstention from figures in 
his Fiscal speeches is not a matter of choice; it is rapidly 
becoming a necessity. 


Lord Lansdowne was entertained by the Junior Constitu- 
tional Club on Monday night at a banquet given in his honour 
on the completion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In reply- 
ing to the toast of the evening, Lord Lansdowne, with 
characteristic modesty, refused to accept the compliment as 
one purely personal to himself, and declared that there had 
been no Prime Minister who had given a closer and more 
unremitting attention to foreign affairs than Mr. Balfour. 
While admitting that the Opposition were in the main 
lenient critics of the foreign policy of the present Government, 
Lord Lansdowne repudiated the charge that they claimed a 
monopoly of intelligence and information in that sphere. It 
was not this conviction that induced the Cabinet to disregard 
a hostile majority last July ; it was simply that while impor- 
tant negotiations were in progress the Cabinet believed that a 
change of Government, even a temporary dislocation in the 
administration of external affairs, would have been in the 
highest degree prejudicial to the public interests of the 
country. After acknowledging the patriotism and sound 
judgment of Sir Edward Grey, and insisting on the need 
of a continuous foreign policy, Lord Lansdowne gave it as 
his opinion that the time for objecting to alliances as 
entanglements had passed by, and that the price of the 
policy of isolation was more than we could afford to pay. 


Coming to the Alliance itself, Lord Lansdowne heartily 
eulogised the sincerity and straightforwardness of Japanese 
diplomacy. ‘“ Whether in the field of diplomacy or war, we 
have gained an ally at whose side we may be proud to find 
ourselves.” 'The Alliance was deservedly popular, because its 
objects were honourable and pacific. There were no secret 
clauses in it; and in guaranteeing the integrity of China and 
the “open door” it assured the realisation of a policy which 
had again and again been affirmed by all the Powers interested 
in the affairs of the Far East. Lord Lansdowne spoke of the 
good understanding with France in precisely the same spirit 
as Sir Edward Grey, and on the part of the Government 
strongly repudiated the assumption that because there had 
been an approximation between Britain and two great and 
friendly Powers there must necessarily be an estrangement 
between ourselves and any other Power or Powers. 


Mr. Lyttelton’s speech at Leamington on the Chinese 
labour question, summarised in our last issue, has been 
hailed by all the Ministerial organs as a triumphant 
vindication of the Government policy. One of his great 
points was that the total number of coolies who had deserted 
was 275, or no more than “eleven-eighteenths of one per 
cent.,” a statement which was received with sympathetic 
laughter. Mr. Herbert Samuel, writing to the Times of last 
Saturday, observes that “this may be the figure of desertions 
for some brief period not specified in the reported speech, but 
Mr. Lyttelton did not tell his audience that the total number 
of Chinese convicted of desertion up to July 3lst, according 
to a Transvaal Government return, was 1,735, and that in 
addition there were no fewer than 21,205 cases (not days) 
of ‘unlawful absence from work’ which did not give rise 
to prosecution.” Statistics have an awkward way of 


confounding supporters of Chinese labour as well as Tariff 
Reformers. 


The results of the election of the new Lord Rectors of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities last Saturday show the 
strength of the reaction against the present Government and 
all associated with it. At Edinburgh Mr. Haldane beat Lord 
Dunedin by thirty votes, and becomes the first Liberal Lord 
Rector of that University for twenty-five years. At the last 
poll Sir Robert Finlay defeated Sir Edward Grey by nearly 
three hundred votes. At Glasgow Mr. Asquith achieved an 
even more remarkable victory, beating his opponent, Lord 
Linlithgow, by over two hundred. Such results need not 
necessarily mean much, for the Scotch student is not a bigoted 
politician, and reserves his right to vote according to his 
fancy; but the great Universities have always been Con- 
servative, and such a complete reversion cannot be without 
significance, for both the defeated candidates had high claims 
upon the regard of their fellow-countrymen. In any case, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow are to be congratulated on securing 
for their chief offices two most distinguished men. 


The Birthday Honour list issued on Thursday proved more 
than usually uninteresting. A peerage has been conferred 
on Mr. Alexander Forbes-Leith, who showed great enterprise 
and liberality in raising and equipping Volunteers in Scotland 
during the Boer War; Lord Windsor has been created an 
Earl, Lord Iveagh a Viscount, and Sir Frederick Matthew 
Darley, Chief Justice of New South Wales, and Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, K.C., have been sworn of the Privy Council. Of the 
remaining honours, excluding the official promotions, the only 
one of interest is the K.C.B. conferred on Professor G. H. 
Darwin, the President of the British Association, who with 
his brothers has added fresh distinction to an honoured name. 
A special announcement is made that the Duchess of Fife, 
the King’s eldest daughter, will henceforth bear the style and 
title of Princess Royal. 


Lord Cromer contributed to Thursday’s Times a very 
interesting letter on a point raised in Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice’s recent Life of Lord Granville. In that work it was 
stated that Gordon originally was sent to the Soudan with a 
purely advisory commission, but that after a consultation 
with Nubar Pasha and Sir Evelyn Baring this was trans- 
formed into an executive commission with the consent of the 
Home Government. Lord Cromer gives the true story of the 
incident. Gordon came out to Egypt with instructions, 
practically drafted by himself, to report on the best means 
of evacuating the Soudan. But he had left behind him 
certain further suggestions, giving him executive authority 
as Governor-General of the Soudan, which Lord Granville 
instructed Sir Evelyn Baring by telegraph to discuss with 
Gordon when he arrived, and, if thought desirable, to act 
upon. The initiative, therefore, in changing the character of 
Gordon’s instructions came, not from Egypt, as has been 
hitherto supposed, but from the Cabinet at home. Lord 
Granville’s telegram is conclusive evidence that he and his 
colleagues did not merely concur in, but promoted the 
alteration. The point is of some importance in apportioning 
the responsibility for the tragic issue. 


The annual Guildhall Banquet took place on Thursday 
evening. Speeches were delivered by the Prime Minister, 
Lord Cawdor, Mr. Arnold-Forster, Lord Lansdowne, and the 
American Ambassador. In replying to the toast of “His 
Majesty’s Ministers,’ Mr. Balfour dealt mainly with the 
unemployed problem and with foreign policy. No one doubted 
the reality of the first evil, but the difficulty was to find a 
remedy which should not aggravate the disease. Machinery 
had been provided to prevent the abuse of charity ; but it was 
little good unless public benevolence made use of it, and he 
appealed earnestly to his hearers to remember their duty. 
Turning to foreign affairs, he classed Lord Lansdowne with 
the late Lord Salisbury as one of the greatest Foreign 
Ministers the country had produced. The world was gradually 
becoming more inclined to peace, and peace was the main 
interest of Britain. The speech was graceful and appropriate, 
but contained no political deelaration of much significance. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ANARCHY IN RUSSIA. 


+ ee anarchy of opinion which prevails among the 

governing groups of Russia, combined, as we repeat 
once more—for it is the ultimate secret of the situation— 
with their intellectual poverty, is producing an anarchy in 
the provinces so terrible that the revolution may yet 
march to its end through blood and rapine. The parties 
in the capital are still quarrelling fiercely, and swaying 
their weak Sovereign hither and thither, till the people are 
losing all confidence alike in the honesty and in the 
guiding faculty of the central power. Look at this 
business in Finland. The Finns, with the political 
capacity which they share with the Magyars, have 
accomplished a peaceful revolution, using a general strike 
as their instrument ; have successfully entrusted the 
maintenance of order to a civic guard ; have expelled their 
tyrannical Governor, yet have abstained from the declara- 
tion of independence, which must have brought all Russia 
on their necks ; and have appealed to their Grand Duke to 
legalise their revolt. The Czar, for once well advised, has met 
them frankly, has restored their former liberties, has re- 
called their ancient Diet, and has directed its members to 
frame laws which shall secure to Finland liberty as it is 
understood in modern civilised States. Instantly disorder 
has disappeared, work has been resumed, the life of the 
grand duchy flows on in its accustomed channels, and 
the outrages of the past three years might be forgotten 
like a bad dream but for the report that the Czar 
was “considering” a project for appointing Trepoff 
Governor-General. Think of the depth of inability to 
comprehend popular wishes which a project like that, 
even if it were only “considered,” reveals to every Finn. 
The Czar fears every liberty he grants till he doubts 
whether its guardianship had better not be entrusted to a 
Provost-Marshal. The Poles cannot revolt lest William IT. 
should march in, and their tyrants be no longer of the same 
race as themselves; yet the Governor of Warsaw threatens 
to meet, indeed does meet, demonstrations by furious 
charges of his Cossacks and deadly discharges by his 
riflemen. Away down in the South, where the passion for 
liberty has grown strong under the influences which 
spring from successful trade, the Manifesto which seemed 
to promise freedom was received with a sort of rapture; 
but the reactionaries, led by the bureaucracy and the 
police, who all alike are thunderstruck at the idea of a free 
Press and the revelations it may make, resolved on a final 
effort. They let loose the lowest elements of the mob 
of Odessa against the revolutionaries, paid them with 
the plunder of the Jews, and, declaring the rising 
“ patriotic,” prohibited the soldiers from interfering with 
“a demonstration of loyalty to the Czar.” For three 
days the Jews were surrendered to their malignant enemies, 
thousands being slaughtered, often with ghastly aggrava- 
tions. of torture, so that when the general interment began 
hundreds of the victims could not be recognised because their 
faces and eyes had been battered in, and every Jewish house 
was plundered. It was not till the prosperity of the hated 
race had been destroyed that peremptory instructions could 
be extorted from St. Petersburg to restore order at all costs. 
It was restored at once almost without an effort; and 
yet when it was restored, and the papers reappeared, they 
reappeared without a single reference to the massacres. 
Their editors had been significantly warned by the 
authorities that, if they dwelt on these atrocities, 
there was danger that the massacres might be re- 
newed. In other words, the roughs would again be 
permitted to rise without interference. In many other 
cities, especially at Kisheneff and Wieff, the invincible 
malignity of the populace towards the Jews was similarly 
utilised. Yet Count Witte protested to a leading 
Israelite that he meant well to all Jews, but that their 
rights as human beings must be secured to them “by 
slow degrees”! And then men wonder that the true 
Liberals of Russia, who might, if they were but backed 
by authority, make the revolution slow and merciful, 
are filled with distrust, and ready to agree with the 
extremists that only from universal suffrage, which may 
mean the division of Russia into a Federal State—a 
project already mooted and publicly alluded to by the 
Czar—can they hope to find the strength to battle with 








| 
the reactionaries. The Court, though fully aware that 
immense concessions must be made, cannot endure to 
make them, and by spasmodic efforts to clutch at its 
fading power destroys all the confidence those concessions 
were intended to beget. There is supposed to be freedom 
but the man who uses his freedom is treated as a traitor 
and subjected to arrest; the Press is free, but, except in 
St. Petersburg, dare say nothing; and Parliament is to be 
free, but packed so far as the bureaucracy can pack it. 
Even Count Witte’s reformed electorate will consist of 
only a fraction of the population, mainly composed of 
officials, house proprietors, and—it is scarcely credible!— 
twenty-five representatives of the peasantry among the six 
hundred Members. It would be but one more illustration 
of the irony of history if the richer classes, being emanci- 
pated, as the peasants are not, from belief in the sacredness 
of Church and State, should prove to be more hostile to 
Royal authority than the poor people would have been, 
and should add to the present cry of “ Down with the 
Autocracy!” another and more menacing one, “ Down 
with the Romanoffs !” 


Weare perpetually being asked what we think the end 
of the Russian revolution will be; but the question is ag 
ridiculous as would be a confident reply. No one can know 
the future even for a single day, and there is no reason 
whatever why revolution in one country should follow the 
precedent of revolution in another. All we can say is 
that, judging by the symptoms on the surface, the 
struggle may possibly end for a moment in a victory of 
the reactionaries, aided unconsciously by the moderate 
Liberals, of whom Count Witte is assumed to be the 
chief. If that happens, they will so misuse their power 
that the revolutionaries will at last be compelled to 
summon the peasantry to their aid by promising them 
the land. That will break the sword in the hands of 
the Army chiefs, for the soldiers are peasants too; 
and the result may be civil war, ending in a slaughter 
of the civilised classes in Russia such as the world has 
never seen, even in France, and the rise of some soldier 
despot, who may or may not belong to the limited class 
of the men who found dynasties, but who will not bea 
Romanoff, and who must break out to the South or the West 
to secure glory for Russia and himself. That, we say, is 
the prediction justified of history; but foresight is not given 
to human beings, and all may go some totally different way. 
Russia may even throw up a statesman capable of crushing 
the reactionaries and yet protecting the Monarchy. The 
outlook, however, is a melancholy one for those who, like 
ourselves, desire only a liberalised Russia. For the 
present the very foundations of order are loosened, and 
when that happens the history of the whole world shows 
that the cement which brings back to the fluid mass 
the consistence which makes it a solid foundation for 
new piles of buildings has always been kneaded with 
human blood. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


O sadder or more saddening deputation has ever 
5B waited on a Prime Minister than that which Mr, 
Balfour received on Monday. When women and children 
come on the stage we are brought face to face with un- 
employment in its worst shape. They are the greatest and 
the most helpless sufferers, those on whom the burden falls 
most heavily and who can do least to lift it from their own 
shoulders. Nor, if we regard it only as a statement of 
fact, has any more telling document been drawn up than 
the memorial read by Mrs. Woods. ‘There are thousands 
of women and children brought very close to starvation 
by reason of their husbands being out of work. There 
are thousands more who have no husbands to look to, and 
are unable to get work for themselves, or can get it only 
at starvation wages. Dock labour, with its present want 
of organisation, is necessarily casual, and casual employ- 
ment “is one of the greatest curses of modern industry.” 
Going to work too early prevents children from getting 
proper education, and in the end sends them to swell tie 
continually growing army of unskilled labour. Men and 
women over forty get no fresh work if they lose that 
which they happen to have; consequently each period of 
bad trade leaves behind it thousands of men and women 
for whom there is no employment when trade revives. 
Mistaken Poor-relief and mistaken charity enable people 
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to take wages On which, but for rate and voluntary aid, 


they could not subsist. Mrs. Stead, who spoke on 
pehalf of the women of Southwark, said quite truly 
that the Act — of last Session had done the un- 
employed @ serious injury. It had raised hopes and 
done nothing to fulfil them. Indeed, it has done less 
than nothing, for it has dried up the stream of private 
charity. We are glad to see that the House of Commons, 
and in the end the Prime Minister, came in for their 
proper share of blame. The House of Commons passed 
the second reading of the Bill in its original form with 
only eleven dissentients. It was disgraceful, say the 
memcrialists, that such a question had to be rushed 
through “ because Members wanted their holidays.” On 
the surface of things, that is a perfectly fair taunt. If 
the reason why the Unemployed Workmen Bill was 
mutilated and deprived of its one really effective clause 
had been the unwillingness of Members to put off their 
holiday for a week, it would have argued a perfectly 
heartless indifference to the “ vital well-being of their 
poorer fellow-subjects.” But we do the majority of the 
House of Commons more justice than to believe this of 
them. If they had been satisfied with the Bill as it first 
stood, they would have stayed in town in sufficient 
numbers to ensure its passing. As it was, they were 
greatly to blame, but not in the way the memorialists 
suppose. They read the Bill a second time, partly because 
it was a Government measure, and so presumably a good 
one; partly because it promised to please the Labour party, 
and make some doubtful seats safer; and partly perhaps 
because they could not bring themselves to believe that a 
Conservative Cabinet could introduce a really Socialist 
Bill. By degrees this last delusion disappeared, and as 
the true character of the measure stood disclosed their 
dislike of it became stronger. At the end of the Session 
Mr. Balfour spoke of the impossibility of carrying the 
Bill if the contentious clauses were retained in it. It 
would have been nearer the truth to say that the 
clause in dispute had proved to have a _ very 
disintegrating influence on his own supporters. The 
Conservatives had repented by August of their little 
incursion into the primrose path of Socialism. National 
workshops, on a scale nominally determined by the will of 
the local authorities, but really promising to be fixed by 
the number of men wanting State employment, came to 
wear a threatening aspect. Mr. Balfour’s followers might 
not to any great extent have voted against him, but they 
would have become keenly sensible to the calls of health, 
of family, of necessary rest, which grow so numerous and so 
exacting as July gives place to August. Nevertheless, much 
as the Unionist majority deserve censure for seeming to 
play with the distress they were professedly relieving, 
the Government were greater sinners stil]. They were the 
authors of the Bill; they knew what was in it; they did not 
disguise either from themselves or the House the decisive 
character of the step they proposed to take. Itis this that 
gives such a painful air of unreality to Mr. Balfour’s speech 
on Monday. “'Thou art the man!” might have been the 
reply made to every sentence of it. It was an excellent 
speech in itself. It would have been perfectly in place 
had it been delivered against the second reading of his 
brother’s Bill. But when it came as a justification for 
letting the unemployed go unrelieved except voluntarily, 
we do not wonder that it sounded strangely in the 
ears of a company of distressed women who six months 
before were being taught to believe that the King’s 
Government had really taken their cause in hand. Mr. 
Balfour is too clear-sighted and too cautious to try really 
dangerous experiments. He contents himself with putting 
his hand to the plough, and taking it back again in the 
comfortable conviction that he has at least made it im- 
possible for his Liberal successor not to go one better. 


Passing to the question itself, it must be admitted, we 
fear, that it becomes more difficult the more closely it is 
looked at. The demands of the unemployed have become 
more definite, and at the same time more impossible. 
They now amount to nothing less than a State provision 
of work for every man who ‘is unemployed and seeks 
employment. The assumption which underlies this 
demand is that the State has a bottomless purse, whereas 
the real truth is that the State has no purse at all. It 
has not a farthing of its own; it has nothing but what it 
takes out of the pockets of its subjects. With the 





money so obtained it has for more than three centuries 
secured every one of those subjects from actual want. It 
recognises that destitution constitutes a paramount claim 
on the community, that no man shall starve except 
of his own free will. Now it is asked to provide work for 
all who cannot get work from private employers. Parlia- 
ment is called upon to vote a formidable sum in order to 
create a demand for labour large enough to make it 
possible to take into the employment of the State every 
workman who finds private employment hard to come by. 
One member of the workmen’s deputation did realise that 
Parliament cannot create work. “If there is no useful 
work to be done, the case is hopeless.” But what is 
impossible for Parliament is possible, it seems, for the 
local authorities. They can organise useful work if 
Parliament gives them leave to do so. But why should a 
local authority be more successful in the creation of work 
than the Imperial Parliament? It can, it may be, set 
men to work and pay them wages, but in what respect 
will any such action on the part of a County or Borough 
Council differ from similar action on the part of Parlia- 
ment? If the work is wanted, and there is money to pay 
for it, it will have been undertaken, either by public or 
private enterprise, for its own sake. The fact that it has 
not been so undertaken is pretty fair evidence that the 
demand for it does not exist, and consequently that, if 
done at the cost of the ratepayers, it will be paid for by 
them in voluntary charity. That is a process which will 
continually cover a larger field. Workmen once taken on 
will not be able to be turned off, and as the employment 
will be more certain, and on the whole less severe, than the 
same work done for a private employer, there will be a 
constant stream of applicants for State employment. The 
Poor-rate bears heavily enough on the ratepayer, but the 
Employment-rate will bear more heavily still. The 
temptation to become a pauper is not yet excessive, but the 
temptation to enter the employment of the State, when the 
wish to do so is a sufficient passport, will be irresistible. 
The worst feature in the whole case is that any measures 
which have for their object the lessening of the numbers 
of the unemployed must be very slow in their operation. 
Emigration may do something. National and local 
economy may in the end set more private capital free to 
seek investment in profitable undertakings. The conse- 
quent reduction of rates may put an end to the exodus of 
great works from the neighbourhood of great cities. The 
conviction that it is a mistake to leave fairly certain 
employment in the country for problematical employment 
in London may check one of the causes which make the 
difficulty even vaster than it need be. But every one of 
these changes must be slow in coming about, and we have 
not yet begun to learn the lesson which must be mastered 
before the first move in any of these directions can be 
made. What is to be done in the interval? Nothing 
that we can see beyond the fuller use of the machinery 
provided by the Poor Law. The best friends of the un- 
employed will be those who do most to convince them 
that, though the community cannot find work for them, it 
can give them relief. The desire to avoid becoming 
paupers is excellent in itself, but to take employment 
on works started solely to prevent men from becoming 
paupers is to avoid, not the thing, but the name. The 
essence of pauperism lies in a man’s inability to support 
himself, and in the dependent relation towards the com- 
munity that this inability sets up. 





THE CONGO REPORT. 


r | long-awaited Report of the Commission of Inquiry 

into the administrative abuses alleged to prevail in 
the territories of the Congo Free State is a very valuable 
as well as a painfully interesting document. Its general 
effect is to provide an ample justification for the agitation 
which has been carried on, principally in this country, for 
the deliverance of the natives of those territories from 
gross oppressions. The reality of these oppressions has 
been loudly and indignantly denied by the authorities 
of the Free State. They have affirmed that while 
there had indeed been isolated cases of misconduct and 
cruelty on the part of the agents of the Government, or of 
some of the commercial companies to which administrative 
powers had been conceded, these cases were firmly dealt with 
by the Government and the Courts of the Congo State; 
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and that any abuses which might have existed years ago 
were being, or had been, firmly repressed. If not openly 
by the Congolese authorities themselves, yet by news- 
papers and persons acting under their inspiration, it has 
been strenuously asserted that the movement in England 
for the reform of the administration of the Free State was 
prompted by the most ignoble motives; and in Belgium, 
a country resting under deep national obligations to 
England, and possessing a people naturally as much alive 
as any nation in Western Europe to the promptings of 
humanity, there has been a general disposition to accept 
this view. It is inconceivable that such impressions should 
survive the publication of the Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry. 

The significance of the findings of the Commission is 
greatly enhanced by two facts. In the first place, it could 
in no sense be regarded as a tribunal animated by a 
temper unfriendly to what may be called the defendant 
State. The President was Dr. Edmond Janssens, Advocate- 
General of the Brussels Appeal Court, and its two other 
members were Baron Nisco, President of the Appeal 
Court at Boma, and M. de Schumacher, a Swiss jurist. 
A Commission so constituted was morally certain to 
make every possible allowance for the difficulties of 
administering a savage country, and every reasonable 
discount from the testimony as to abuses given by any 
witnesses, such as English Protestant missionaries, or 
natives, who might be conceived to appear before it under 
the inspiration of prejudice or of vindictive motive. And, 
as a matter of fact, the friendly temper of the Commis- 
sioners is shown by the glowing compliments which they 
pay to the Free State Government towards the end of the 
Report. In the second place, it is to be noted that they 
deliberately adopt a point of view at variance with that 
held by most, if not all, of those who have been the 
severest critics of the administration of the Congo State. 
They hold, that is to say, that the natives of that State 
may rightly be forced to labour, for the exploitation of 
the natural riches of their country. For “it is on that 
basis alone,” in their opinion, “ that the Congo can enter 
into the pathway of modern civilisation, and that the 
a can be reclaimed from its natural state of 

arbarism.” But, that principle being admitted, it is 
essential, in the view of the Commissioners, that it be 
applied in an equitable and “ paternal” manner. They 
directed their investigations to the question whether 
it had been so applied, and the outcome of their Report 
is, in regard to large areas and great numbers of 
the natives, an emphatic negative. Space will not 
allow of our dwelling on the oppressive quality which 
they attribute to the compulsory labour employed in 
porterage. It is enough to say that they quote Magis- 
trates as having assured them, in respect of two important 
porterage routes, in regions where the amounts to be trans- 
ported are “enormous,” and the population among whom 
the work has to be distributed sparse, that the corvée 
“exhausts the unfortunate populations who are sub- 
jected to it, and menaces them with partial destruction.” 
With earnest emphasis the Commissioners insist that the 
“crushing” (écrasant) character of this corvée should 
be reduced as much as possible by utilising waterways 
wherever practicable, “even if the duration of the trans- 
port is thus prolonged and its cost made heavier.” It 
might, indeed, seem that a “ paternal’”’ Government would 
have adopted these views years ago. But the gravest 
charges brought against the Congo Administration have, 
no doubt, related to the means adopted for securing the 
largest possible amount of rubber from native gatherers of 
that most valuable product. ‘To begin with, the natives 
hate the work, not for any arduous quality in itself, 
but for the circumstances attending it under present 
conditions. Nominally, it appears, there is a recent 
Congolese law limiting the time during which public labour 
may be exacted to forty effective hours in a month; but 
in practice, the Commissioners tell us, this law is 
“ flagrantly violated.” 

For, owing to the distances which they very often 
have to cover between their villages and the places in the 
forest where the rubber-bearing trees are to be found, the 
native gatherers find that, “ whatever their activity in the 
forest” —where they have to put up with an improvised 
shelter against weather and wild beasts, and have no one 
to cook their food for them—*the greater part of their 


time is absorbed” in collecting and renderin i 

of rubber. And supposing ra fail to ey, Pr > 
that case, the Commissioners pass measured, indeed but 
none the less weighty, condemnation upon the steps t 

which, until lately, the white agents of the State 
of the commercial companies, generally resorted. The 

applied the principle—in itself, perhaps, sound enough— 
of collective responsibility on the part of villages, or of 
groups of natives acknowledging one chief, by arrestin 

the chiefs and putting them often to servile work—thereby 
striking at the root of the only recognisable authority 
among the natives—or by seizing hostages “at hazard 
often women.” ‘This latter practice, it appears, has for . 
long time been prohibited by the State, “but without 
securing its suppression.” Having got these prisoners or 
hostages, the agents kept them as long as they thought 
proper,—in certain cases for several months. The places 
in which they were kept were “ sometimes in a very bad 
state, they were in want of necessaries, and the mortality 
among them was considerable.” Rubber-gatherers who 
had failed to produce the requisite amount were flogged 
by some chefs de poste, who possessed no legal authority 
whatever to employ such discipline, even supposing— 
which seems by no means clear—that they were dealing 
with the actual defaulters. Blacks set to look after the 
prisoners were sometimes guilty of very serious acts of 
violence against them. 

These abuses, say the Commissioners, “ are certainly 
not unknown” on the territory of the Domaine privé; but 
the witnesses, including two Protestant missionaries 
who are quoted—though not by name—agree that 
latterly there has been a great improvement, one of them 
going so far as to say that in the part of the Royal 
Domain in which he lives “all was now well.” But, they 
proceed, “unfortunately it is not so in the regions exploited 
by certain commercial companies,” and in particular the 
territory occupied by the “A.B.I.R.,”—zi.e., the so-called 
Anglo-Belgian Indiarubber Company. There, “it was 
scarcely disputed that the imprisonment of female 
hostages, the subjection of chiefs to servile work, the 
humiliations inflicted on them, the lash given to 
rubber-gatherers, the brutalities of the blacks set to 
watch those under detention, were habitually practised.” 
Analogous facts had been declared to the Commissioners 
to prevail in Lulonga, and they do not question the justice 
of the allegations. This seems nearly enough in the way 
of condemnation, but it is by no means all. Perhaps the 
worst of all the findings of the Commissioners are those 
which relate to the savageries of the armed black 
“ sentinels ” who are charged with the duty of invigilating 
the work of the rubber-gatherers in the forest, or looking 
after them in their villages. How many scores or hundreds 
of murders have been committed by these officials the Com- 
missioners do not undertake to say, but they have no doubt, 
nor can any sane and humane person entertain any, du 
caractére funeste de V institution. The only other point which 
we can notice here is the practice of military attacks upon 
villages defaulting in the amount of rubber due from them, 
which, as the Commissioners point out, are, by a “deplorable 
confusion,” sometimes reported in official documents as if 
they were expeditions into an enemy’s country. 

We have been mainly concerned to show, by fairly 
drawn extracts from the Report, how fully it justifies the 
action of those who in this country have agitated on 
behalf of the oppressed Congolese, and, very particularly, 
the steady pressure by which Lord Lansdowne contri- 
buted so largely to the appointment of the Commission 
of Inquiry. The evidence taken by the Commission is not 
published with its Report, as might have been expected. 
Its publication, if not given spontaneously, ought to be 
resolutely insisted on. But what, in regard to the general 
question, ought now to be the attitude of the British 
Government and of public opinion here is a matter 
for further, and mature, consideration. King Leopold 
has appointed a new Commission to study the conclu- 
sions of the Report, and devise practical measures for 
dealing with the subjects of which it treats. The Inquiry 
Commissioners recommend, among other things, the 
effective application of the “forty hours a month” law 
in regard to the corvée; the suppression of the systéme 
funeste of black sentinels, and of the wearing of 








arms by black agents of the Government or of the 
companies in the villages; the withdrawal of the 
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right of using force from the companies; and the 
regulation of military expeditions. That is all very good 
and proper, and the public opinion of England and of 
Europe might be willing to leave the whole subject to be 
dealt with by the King of the Belgians and his friends 
but for the unfortunate memory that a local Commission 
of Amelioration was appointed some ten years ago, with 
the result that all which we now read of has happened 
since, and that most of what we now read as proved has 
been strenuously denied, and its asserters vilified, by the 
advocates of the Congo State. Seeing that that State was 
the creation of Europe, it is beyond question that some 
collective European action is called for to secure guarantees 
that the objects set out in the Berlin Act shall in future 


be loyally observed. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


HERE are signs that the somewhat wearisome game 
T of blind-man’s-buff which Unionist statesmen have 
been playing for the past two years is at length nearing 
itsend. For once we find ourselves in agreement with 
Mr. Chamberlain when he spoke, as he did on Friday 
week, of “the last Session of Parliament, which to 
my mind was more humiliating to ourselves, to a great 
party, than I can recollect in the course of my political 
experience.” ‘The conspiracy of undignified silence could 
not last for ever ; and there are clear indications that that 
loyalty to party and to the Prime Minister which bound 
together Tariff Reformer and hesitating Free-trader in 
an unnatural alliance is getting very frayed and thin. 
The fates sometimes select unexpected agents, and 
in this case they chose Lord Londonderry as their re- 
luctant emissary. Whatever his weight in the councils 
of the nation, his party loyalty and the reality of 
his Conservatism are undoubted. Hitherto he has been 
regarded as a genuine, if timid, Free-trader, who had 
fallen under the spell of Mr. Balfour’s comforting assur- 
ances. But, speaking at Sunderland last week, Lord 
Londonderry repudiated Tariff Reform in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s sense, and declared his conviction that we had heard 
too much about that distressful question, and that it 
would be well if it could be allowed to sink into the back- 
ground. He seems also to have hinted at some sympathy 
with the Free-fooders, by which we suppose he meant 
those Free-trade Unionists who are equally opposed to 
Chamberlainism and Mr. Balfour’s compromise. Such, at 
any rate, was the sense in which the stalwarts of the other 
side understood him. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking on Thursday week, read him a sharp lesson 
on party loyalty; and Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at 
Birmingham the following night, repeated the reprimand, 
with additions of his own. “He has continually 
boasted of his loyalty to Mr. Balfour. And yet we find 
him supporting the Free-fooders, who are the bitterest 
enemies of that policy, and apparently desiring that the 
policy itself should be put into the background ...... 
where it may be forgotten altogether by his Lordship, and 
where he may no longer be required to make up his mind 
on a question which his chief tells us is in the foreground 
of the constructive policy of the Unionist party.” ‘To this 
Lord Londonderry has replied by a hasty explanation. He 
had never said he was a Free-fooder; on the contrary, he 
had said that he was equally opposed to Free-fooders and 
Tariff Reformers, and “followed Mr. Balfour’s policy 
implicitly.” And so he returns to the state of suspended 
conviction which seems to be the rule in the Cabinet, 
finding his sole hope in the infallibility of his leader. 

It does not matter greatly what Lord Londonderry 
said, but Mr. Chamberlain’s comments on his supposed 
confession of faith are worth attention. He, at any 
rate, has never been guilty of sphinx-like utterances. 
If his policy seems to many to lack logical cohesion, 
its main features are at least unmistakable. He asks 
for power to retaliate and protect, and, incidentally, to 
consolidate the Empire on a new fiscal basis. He is con- 
vinced of the rightness of his cause; he believes also that 
he has a majority hidden somewhere in the country, which 
only wants a sufficient number of rousing speeches to be 
transformed into a fighting force. But when he began 
his campaign two years ago he saw that he needed one 
further condition for success,—a party organisation behind 
him. The good seed must also be given time to spring 





up before there could be any talk of harvesting. He 
therefore agreed to what he calls a “self-denying ordi- 
nance.” The words “Tariff Reform” were never to be 
breathed in the House of Commons, though they echoed 
through the length and breadth of the land. The Prime 
Minister had officially blessed him, the party organisation 
was falling into his hands, the Cabinet was committed 
to his creed; there would be no harm in waiting a 
little and making sure of his ground. So, we must 
assume, Mr. Chamberlain argued; but events have 
upset his calculations. The enemy, in the shape of Mr. 
Asquith and others, came by night and sowed tares among 
his wheat. By-election after by-election went against 
the Government, and the distressing thing was that the 
winning cry seemed to be that very Free-trade he had 
started out to overthrow. The Prime Minister’s assurances 
were capable of many meanings, and weak-kneed Unionists 
chose the meaning less favourable to himself, and had 
actually the temerity to hint that he and his leader were 
in disagreement. The “self-denying ordinance” played 
havoc with party discipline and party pride, until it began 
to look as if that party organisation for which he had 
sacrificed so much was to be a very worthless asset when 
he got it. Small wonder that Mr. Chamberlain is angry. 
“T think that now we ought to regain our freedom as soon 
as wecan...... I do not like running away from our 
political adversaries, and I am perfectly prepared to join 
issue with them at the earliest possible moment. Why 
should any of us fear an appeal to the country?” That 
is a note we know. An old campaigner is getting ready 
for a fight to a finish. The time for silence and com- 
promises is wearing past, and we look forward to the result 
as hopefully as Mr. Chamberlain. 

So far we agree with him that the sooner the thing is 
brought to an issue the better. We believe that history 
is repeating itself, that he is following in Mr. Gladstone’s 
steps, and that Protection under all its aliases will be 
rejected by the country as uncompromisingly as was 
Home-rule ten years ago. But it is as important for him 
as for us that the present uncertainty should end. What 
we do not understand is the figure of Mr. Balfour holding 
his umbrella over all these motley disputants. We have 
Lord Londonderry proclaiming his hostility to Tariff 
Reform, and being pulled up by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; we have Lord Hugh Cecil in Tuesday’s Times 
making admirable fun of Mr. Chamberlain’s tactics; and 
yet they are all in some mysterious way under the same 
protecting shade. At sixes and sevens among themselves, 
they agree only in appealing to the Prime Minister as the 
authority for all their contradictory creeds. Mr. Balfour 
has said so many things that it is easy for half-hearted 
people to find a text somewhere in his speeches; but 
Mr. Chamberlain is a practical man, and is therefore 
likely to select the least dubious of the oracles. His 
particular oracle is contained in a speech made towards 
the close of last Session. “ Fiscal Reform,” said Mr. 
Balfour on that occasion, “stands in the forefront of 
our constructive policy.” Now the significance of this 
depends wholly upon the meaning we give to the words 
“Fiscal Reform.” They may mean anything or nothing, 
—Chamberlainism, or the mildest academic discussion 
which would alienate no one, because it would mean 
nothing to anybody. Yet, when read in the light of 
the whole controversy, and of Mr. Balfour’s actions, 
they have only one natural meaning, and we think that 
Mr. Chamberlain is justified in so interpreting them. 
The Free-traders who cling to the belief that the Prime 
Minister is at heart one of them are compelled to give an 
arbitrary significance to words, and to neglect wholly the 
deeds which are their most luminous commentary. Clearly 
both parties cannot be satisfied, and if one is to be 
sacrificed it must be the Free-traders. If Mr. Balfour 
repudiated Mr. Chamberlain, there would be good ground 
for an accusation of bad faith ; but if he disappoints Lord 
Hugh Cecil, he may defend himself on the ground of his 
henchman’s persistent blindness. 

It is a melancholy business to watch the degeneration 
of a great party, and our only comfort is that the thing 
is nearing its end. Sharp surgery is waiting for the 
maleficent growth. After Mr. Chamberlain’s speech it 
is unlikely that his followers will sit quiet under a 
much longer postponement of the Dissolution. We have 
no doubt that Mr. Balfour, if he pleases, will avoid 
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more artful traps before, and, he can readily do it again. 





may be a good Budget; but we can hardly think that this 


the party. The Government have no single excuse in 
foreign or colonial policy to justify a clinging to office in 
the face of such a feeling, and the talk of a coming 
Redistribution Bill is admitted even by their supporters to 
be the merest farce. 





THE GLADSTONE MEMORIAL. 


E agree with the Duke of Devonshire that the 
public memory of Mr. Gladstone, of his character 

and his great feats of statesmanship, has even in the few 
years which have elapsed since his death suffered a certain 
degree of obscuration; but we cannot agree with him as 
te the explanation. He thinks the rather discreditable 


of the causes with which Mr. Gladstone was associated ; 
but surely that should have helped to keep his memory 


Establishment in Ireland, and another for his reforms in 
the taxation of the people. We fear that the true explana- 
tion is at once a broader and a more unsatisfactory one. 
Perhaps the strangest and the worst peculiarity of the 
English inteliect—English, we say, not British, for it is 


are not forgotten ; but just ask the next man you meet to 
say offhand who commanded the fleet which defeated the 
Armada, or to recite the names of the men who staked 
life and fortune and great position in order to save their 
forefathers from Rome and absolutism by summoning the 


remember Elizabeth vaguely; but they have forgotten 
what the Tudor dynasty did for us—it settled the ques- 
tion of the unemployed for one thing, and the settlement 
lasted three hundred years—they have nearly forgotten 
William III.; to them the first Pitt is scarcely a name; 
they se> Sir Robert Peel through a thick film; and while 
honouring or abusing “ Cobdenism,” they cannot tell pre- 
cisely why Cobden should be abused or honoured. They 
cannot recall without effort who gave them Education— 
free, universal, and compulsory—and, as the Duke says, 
they are allowing the memory of Gladstone gradually to 
become vague and dim within their minds. It is this evil 
mental habit—which cannot be cured, for it arises from a 
deficiency of historic imagination inherent in the race— 
that is the true reason for setting up statues or other 
visible mementoes of our great men, even when, as has | 
happened in Mr. Gladstone’s case, they have found the | 
vates sacer, and adequate biographers have put up to them | 
monuments more durable, and visible over a wider area. 


We were unable to follow \- Gladstone in the later 
years of his life, for we thovght, and still think, that his 
first Home-rule Bill would have disintegrated the kingdom |! 
without securing a prosperous future to Ireland, while the 
second was opposed to all justice and to the first principles 
of modern statesmanship; but we have never questioned | 
that he was one of the greatest men whom this island has | 
ever produced, not only, as Lord Peel put it, first among | 
her many “masters of speech,” but, as Mr. Morley put it, 
“of a character greater even than his achievements.” It is 
mere folly to denounce him as a rhetorician. As Mr. Morley 
said in his fine speech while unveiling last Saturday Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft’s splendid statue, in which the subject’s 
whole character seems embodied as well as his figure, 
he was “ the most extraordinary case in our annals of the 
combination of a man who had the magic and the glory of 
the orator combined with the passion and the power of the 
man of action.” It was after he had framed some great 
scheme. and assured himself down to the minutest detail 











fact probably due to the immense multiplicity and variety | 


green. One class should venerate him for abolishing the ; 


not shared by Scotsmen—is their readiness to forget the | 
statesmen, sometimes even the heroes, who in their long | 
history have served them well. Nelson and Wellington , 


ey 


committing himself next week at Newcastle in spite of the | that it was workable, that he poured out his “rhetoric,” that 
events of last week and the various inducements to indis- | marvellous power of persuasion which left friends enthusi- 
cretion which are there awaiting him. He has avoided | astic and enemies bewildered and afraid, and “created 


shaped, moulded, and inspired that public Opinion upon 


Lord Londonderry and Mr. Chamberlain will continue to | which success depended.” As Lord Salisbury, his great 
hug their respective convictions a little longer. But we | opponent in the struggle over Ireland, said in the splendid 
do not see how a General Election can be postponed beyond | eulogium in which he summed up his life and its influence 
the early spring. It may come just before the Session, | “‘what Mr. Gladstone sought was the achievement of 
or it may come in the opening weeks. The only motive | great ideals, and whether they were based upon sound 
for delay which seems possible to us is the desire of the | convictions or not, they could have issued from nothin 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to have the credit of what | but the highest and purest moral convictions.’ Set = 


necessarily on high, the sight of him, his character, his 


reason will hold good against the general restlessness of | motives, and his intentions, would strike all the world, 


‘It will have left a deep and most salutary influence on 
the political thought and the social thought of the gene- 
ration in which he lived, and he will long be remembered 
not so much for the causes on which he was engaged, es 
the political projects which he favoured, but as a great 
example for which history hardly furnishes a parallel, of a 
great Christian man.’” The Duke of Devonshire was 
compelled to quit him on the Home-rule question ; yet he 
stood by the side of Mr. Morley as the statue was unveiled, 
and he uttered a eulogium which was almost warmer 
than that of the Radical orator who had preceded 
him. After bearing high testimony to his subject's 
character, and his capacity as a man of business, 
and regretting the absence of every member of the 
present Government, the Duke concluded thus :— 
| * But I am fully convinced that, as time goes on and as 
our history unrolls itself, we shall become not less but 
more conscious of the great influence which he has exerted, 
not only upon the events of his time, but upon the 
character of this people, and the influence which he 
exerted in forming and in training the character and 
the highest instinct of the people among whom he lived.” 
The character of a man of whom such things can be said, 
and said with truth, after his death and by opponents, 
is a grand asset for his countrymen if only they will 
remember it ; and even a statue, imperfect memorial as it 
| must be to a man whose greatness was intellectual, will 
assist, in some cases even revive, the needful memory. 
| That will especially be the result when, as in this instance, 
| the statue recalls a certain grandeur inherent in the man, 
| a grandeur which suggested to a few hauteur, to many 








Dutch Stuart to restore their country’s freedom. Our people ; intellectual power, and to all the perfect courage which, of 


all his many great qualities, did most to turn his grand 
powers of thought and his acute sympathies into a force 
always ready for beneficent action. There were few 
subjects which Mr. Gladstone could not master; there 
was nothing that, once convinced that his action would bo 
beneficent, he dare not do. 








POPE'S “LADY SUFFOLK.” 

LATELY published “Report on the Manuscripts of 

the Marquess of Lothian Preserved at Blickling Hall, 
Norfolk,” throws a new ray of light on the character of the 
celebrated Lady Suffolk, Pope’s “Court Lady,” who was 
commonly considered to be the mistress of George II., but 
whose reputation was never universally acknowledged to be 
lost. In her own day she counted, even among courtiers, many 
fervent believers in her virtue, whose faith the newest page of 
history certainly tends to justify. Born in 1681, a daughter 
of Sir Henry Hobart, she was married when very young to 
Charles Howard, afterwards sixth Earl of Suffolk, whom Hervey 
describes as “ wrong-headed, ill-tempered, obstinate, drunken, 
and extravagant.” He seems to have been a madly jealous 
person, and very unkind to his wife. Shortly after their marriage 
the pair visited the Hanoverian Court, where Mrs. Howard 
obtained the favour of the Electoral Princess Caroline of 
Anspach. On the accession of George I. she was appointed 
one of the Bedchamber Women to the new Princess of Wales, 
and her husband Groom of the Bedchamber to the Prince. 
She soon became, as Swift tells us, “the great favourite of the 
Court of Leicester Fields, which is a fact that of all others she 
most earnestly wishes might not be believed.” The apart- 
ment of the Bedchamber Woman-in- Waiting shortly was, 
writes Croker, “the fashionable rendezvous of the most 
celebrated wits and beauties.” Into this brilliant circle the 
“Suffolk Correspondence” affords at least a glimpse. Swift 
and Pope and Gay were constantly there, as well as Walpole 
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and the fine ladies and gentlemen of the Court. There were 
women more beautiful, and, if we may judge by their letters, 
more witty, than Mrs. Howard, but no one, we are told, had 
her charm. Magnetism is a quality which cannot be com- 
pletely analysed ; it is as indescribable as it is irresistible. In 
her case it seems to have been connected with peculiarly 
quick sympathies, and, strange as it may sound in the 
circumstances, with a peculiar steadfastness. Of that much- 
pelauded vice which men in general assign to women in 
particular, caprice, she had none. Walpole said that “her 
strict love of truth and her accurate memory were always 
in unison”; and also that her eyes “showed her character, 
which was grave and mild.” Pope wrote of her :— 
“T know, a thing that’s most uncommon, 
(Envy be silent, and attend !) 


I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 


Not warp’d by passion, awed by rumour, 
Not grave through pride, or gay through folly— 
An equal mixture of good humour, 
And sensible soft melancholy.” 
Lord Peterborough in a charming little poem which begins— 
“T said to my heart, between sleeping and waking, 

‘Thou wild thing, that always art leaping or aching ’”— 

addresses her in much the same language :— 
“O wonderful creature! a woman of reason! 

Never grave out of pride, never gay out of season.” 
While Swift, whose “ Character of the Hon. Mrs. Howard” is 
not wholly laudatory—is not, indeed, without that touch of 
venom which he seldom excluded from his writings—admits 
that her ascendency among her acquaintance was due to her 
insight and judgment rather than to her beauty or wit. 
“There is no politician who more carefully watches the 
motions and dispositions of things and persons at St. James’s- 
house, nor can form a Janguage with more imperceptible 
dexterity to the present situation of the court...... She 
can gather timely intelligence without asking it, and often 
when those from whom she receives it do not know that they 
are giving it to her, but equally with others admire her 
sagacity.” The fact that she obtained no favours or posts 
for her friends, though she never refused to try, angered 
Swift. “If she had never seen a court, it is possible she 
might have been a friend,” he writes; but “she is upon the 
whole an excellent companion for men of the best accomplish- 
ments who have nothing to ask.” His opinion was that as 
her good fortune increased her character would deteriorate. 
Her “talents as a courtier will spread, enlarge, and multiply 
to such a degree, that her private virtues, for want of room 
and time to operate, must be folded and laid up clean like 
clothes in a chest.” 

Generally speaking, one judges a man or a woman to some 
extent by his or her friends, but in the case of Lady Suffolk this 
isnot possible. She had intimate friends among every type of 
character. They wrote to her upon all subjects and from 
every point of view. They gossiped, they confided, they talked 
nonsense, they grumbled, they made love. They were never tired 
of writing, and of writing about themselves. Lady Suffolk’s 
replies are much less entertaining than her friends’ letters; 
indeed, as we read we become more and more sure that her 
charm did not lie in her pen, but in her personality. Noone 
seems to doubt for a moment that she will be interested in his 
or her smallest affairs. She had the wide sympathy which 
comes only by nature, and the complete indulgence which an 
intimate knowledge of a bad world will often produce in a 
good woman,—a quality which, while it attracts, is as like to 
a vice as a virtue, delivering, as it does, from pharisaism and 
hypocrisy, yet destroying the keen edge of that delicate sense 
of right and wrong which can only exist in a certain atmo- 
sphere of moral severity. ‘T'o begin with Lord Chesterfield— 
Mr. Stanhope, as he then was—perhaps her most amusing 
correspondent. He is as witty as we should expect, and as 
cynically indifferent to the character his own letters give 
him. He tells how he obtained a reputation for Christianity 
among his tenants by the conversion of a black boy whom he 
persuaded to “renounce his likeness” in the midst of a 
crowded congregation, and explains with many pleasantries 
how hard it is to nurse his gouty father without the consoling 
hope of his speedy death. Swift writes caustic letters about 
Royalty and Courts, full of pin-pricks and unkind insinua- 
tions about Lady Suffolk’s position at St. James’s too subtly 
interwoven to bear piecemeal quotation. Lady Hervey, the 














celebrated “ Molly Lepel,” whose fair fame scandal does not 
touch, who “knows Latin but conceals it,” talks on paper 
like a cultivated woman of to-day, primarily, she says, to divert 
herself, because “ you are the best ‘ anti-stupiditas ’ I know.” 
Gay and the eccentric Duchess of Queensberry, the mother 
of “old Q,.,” indite joint epistles for the double purpose of 
chaffing one another and entertaining their correspondent. 
Poor little Gay, with his sweet nature, his pretty wit, and 
his somewhat despicable dependence, is generally in a con- 
dition of wanting something, some vague remunerative 
post such as Lady Suffolk might procure for him. She 
never, however, bestowed anything upon him but sensible 
advice. “ Your head,” she says, “is your best friend; 
it would clothe, lodge, and wash you; but you neglect it.” 
Another most prolific correspondent is Lord Peterborough. 
Almost all his letters are love-letters, very stilted and 
passionless in style, which provoked equally stilted and very 
snubbing replies. It has been thought that the whole corre- 
spondence was no more than a literary exercise on either 
side. This aristocratic old seaman and diplomatist, described 
by Swift as “the ramblingest lying rogue on earth,” like a 
good many other such people, certainly made a most 
edifying end, and we see in his last letter to Lady 
Suffolk how great was his inner respect for the woman with 
whom it had amused him to carry on a literary flirtation. 
He is on his deathbed when he writes, and has been solacing 
some weary hours with a book about Julian the Apostate. 
“With what majesty does the Emperor meet his fate!” 
we read; “showing how a soldier, how a philosopher, how 
a friend of Lady Suffolk’s ought to die.” 

We cannot leave the subject of the “Letters” without 
quoting some of the new ones from Lord Buckinghamshire 
just published in the “ Report” before us. The most enter- 
taining are written to his aunt, Lady Suffolk, while he was 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. He writes very intimately 
and fully of things little and great, as a son might write to 
a mother, and apologises for frivolous details, saying: “ You 
think this idle stuff, but you like I should write often, and 
I like to write to you, and the unavoidable consequence 
of our two likings must be just such stuff as this.” 
Occasionally, however, Lord Buckinghamshire is as serious 
as he is intimate. “I sometimes,” he says ruefully, “ama 
little deficient in faith upon matters of Religion, and more 
frequently of patience (or indurance, shall I call it?) in the 
affairs of this world...... I was born with a disposition 
to doubt and to fret—original punishment for any sins I 
could probably commit.” 

The “Report” contains also a remarkable conversation 
between Lady Suffolk and Queen Caroline at the time of the 
downfall of the former, which “ goes far,” as we read in the 
preface, “ to support the belief of her friends, to which Horace 
Walpole refers while he dissents from it, that Lady Suffolk’s 
‘connection with the King was confined to pure friendsbip.’” 
Lady Suffolk tells Queen Caroline that, considering the open 
proofs she has received from the King of his disfavour, she 
feels she has no course open to her but to retire from Court. 
The Queen expresses great surprise. “ Child, you dream!” she 
exclaims. ‘“ How has he shown his displeasure? Did I receive 
you as if you were under mine?” “No, Madam,” she replies, 
“if your Majesty had treated me in the same manner the 
King did, I could never again have appear’d in your presence.” 
Caroline continues her efforts towards conciliation. Lady 
Suffolk, she is sure, has taken undue umbrage. “ You are very 
warm,” she remonstrates, “ but, believe me, [am your friend, your 
best friend. You don’t knowa Court.” Lady Suffolk, however, 
will not be appeased. ‘I fear, Madam, if I have not acquir’d 
knowledge in twenty years I never shall now,” she says. “I beg 
it may be permitted me,” she goes on, “to speak of the King 
as of a man only who was my friend. He has been dearer to 
me than my own brother, so, Madam, as a friend I feel resent- 
ment at being ill-treated and sorrow to have lost his friend- 
ship.” The Queen still maintains that the whole thing is a 
matter of passing irritation. “ Lady Suffolk, I daresay if you 
will have a little patience the King will treat you as he do’s 
the other Lady’s, and I suppose that would satisfy you.” “No 
Madam,” is the succinct reply, which does not, however, appear 
to anger Caroline in the least. Once more she begs her to 
remain in the Royal household, promising to influence the 
King to forego his mysterious displeasure. “I never will be 
forgiven an offence I have not committed,” cries Lady Suffolk. 
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“ After five and twenty years to be ill-treated without 
knowing my crime and then to stay upon the foot of 
Lady Albemarle.” The Queen tries to reason with her 
upon another score. “Upon my word, Lady S., you don’t 
consider what the world will say. For God's sake, con- 
sider your character. You leave me because the King 
will not be more particular to you than to others.” 
Lady Suffolk’s answer is worthy of the woman who was not 
“awed by rumour.” “Madam, as to my character, the world 
must have settled that long ago, whether just or unjust.” A 
more dignified réle than Lady Suffolk played throughout this 
interview it would be hard to imagine, and it certainly leaves 
upon the reader an impression of honesty in every sense 
of the word. As to the immediate cause of her disfavour 
with the King historians differ. Probably it may have been 
nothing else than her increasing deafness. The King wanted 
some one who could amuse him, sympathise with him, give 
him ideas, of which he had not too many, and serve him as a 
funnel whereby he could receive the thoughts of better heads. 
Lady Suffolk was interested alike in the affairs of State and 
the petty gossip of the Court, just as she was friendly alike 
with politicians, men of letters, and women of fashion. Her 
deafness, which for years had not been serious enough to inter- 
fere much with her conversation, became latterly an inevitable 
drawback. She had cultivated a friendship—supposing it to 
have been no more than a friendship—with a selfish, hard- 
hearted, worldly man because he was a King, and she deserved 
to suffer; but she suffered with dignity and self-command. 
She was, no doubt, a woman to whom the opinion of the 
world was supremely indifferent, and the atmosphere of a 
Court supremely delightful. There are many men and a 
few women who care only for their own good opinion,— 
it is on this supposition alone that we can excuse her tolera- 
tion of Swift’s hints. The key to her conduct may perhaps 
be found in the letter she wrote to Mr. Berkeley, to whom, 
after Lord Suffolk’s death, she was in middle age happily 
married. “There was no company at the tea-table on 
Tuesday but what most people hate to keep, but for whom 
I have so particular a respect and regard, that upon her appro- 
bation for every action of my life, my ease and happiness has 
and must always depend.” 

The contes scandaleuses of the period, taken in conjunction 
with her recorded words and the attitude of her friends, 
suffice neither to condemn nor to clear Lady Suffolk. Lady 
Hervey said in writing to her: “I think I have sometimes 
known the world judge right, but I am sure never knew 
you act wrong.” The words refer ostensibly to a smaller 
matter than the virtue of her correspondent, but the larger 
issue must have been, we think, in the writer’s mind. The 
circumstantial evidence may be against Lady Suffolk, but the 
a priort moral evidence is strongly on her side. 





FAIRY-TALES. 

HE child’s fairy-tale is, we think, safe for the present. 
During the past week its existence has been gravely 
imperilled. It appears that at a Wiltshire village with the 
attractive name of Maiden Bradley (surely there, if anywhere, 
little girls ought to wear the bluest of stockings) the children 
in the school have been reading, among other fairy-tales, 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” In a luckless hour, they were dis- 
covered at this occupation by the Duchess of Somerset. The 
accounts of the affair do not state whether a bonfire was 
made on the spot, and all the pernicious literature of Grimm 
and Hans Andersen consigned to the flames amid wailings; 
but at all events, the Duchess lost no time in bringing the 
momentous question before the next meeting of the Mere 
Board of Guardians, and, according to the reports, protested, 
in the name of education, against the notion of children’s 
minds being filled with such nonsense. Instead, she pointed 
out, they ought to have read to them tales about Julius 
Caesar and other great men. The Mere Board of Guardians 
may or may not have agreed with the Duchess; but if the 
criticisms of the papers suggest any conclusion, it is that 
adult public opinion is not yet sufficiently ripe for a change 
in the traditional literature of the nursery. For some time 
to come, therefore, it may be expected that the intellect of 
childhood will continue, in the infants’ schools of the County 


permissible for practical little people to believe that there 
once was a palace overgrown with thorns in which everybody 
had gone to sleep, and that a wonderful Prince actually did 
wake up the beautiful Princess, and that the cook boxed the 
scullion’s ears, and the spits began to turn, and the flies went 
on crawling along the walls, all in the old-fashioned style, and 
with all the proper details. Until the old story ceases to 
excite any interest, Julius Caesar may well wait on the 
bookshelf. 

We think we can understand, for all that, the point of view 
of those who do not consider the fairy-tales that belonged to 
our grandmothers’ nurseries the best collection possible for the 
children of to-day. We should no more think of substituting 
for them the history of Julius Caesar than of dressing a child in 
arms in afrock coat and tall hat; but it would be at least logical 
to contend that the real story of some of the fairy-tales does 
not belong to the child’s world of thought at all. It may be 
an excellent thing, for instance, that a child should be im- 
pressed at an early period of its life with the idea that in the 
world there are certain cupboards which must not be opened; 
but the lesson could surely be better enforced than by 
obtruding on a wondering mind the notion of Bluebeard’s 
wives’ heads hanging round a horrible wall. Probably for 
most children who hear that grisly tale there comes to exist 
in the tangible furniture of everyday life some cupboard 
tenanted, like Bluebeard’s, with bodyless living things; it 
stands in a recess on the stairs, perhaps, and has to be passed 
after dark with averted face and at a run. Or take, again, 
Tom Thumb in the ogre’s palace, and all the business about 
the cooking of the supper, and the ogre’s children sleeping in 
bed. There is no need to explain to a child what an ogre is, 
of course; the name itself suggests the notion, and the child 
understands at once, like the sailor who landed on the 
coast of Madagascar for the first time and saw a large 
bird and knew it must be a dodo. But when you come 
to the Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum part, how are you to explain to a 
child exactly what it means when the ogre “smells the 
blood of an Englishman”? Or read over once more one of 
the most delightful of Grimm’s tales, of the Princess who 
went to her work in the fields every day, and every morning 
called “ Falada, Falada, there thou art hanging!” to the head 
of her favourite horse, nailed up at the gate of the town. 
There is no one prettier in all the fairy-tales than the bare- 
footed goose-girl singing to the wind to 
“ Blow Curdken’s hat away, 

Let him chase o’er field and wold,” 

so that she can let down her shining hair and comb it in the 
sun. But how does the end of the fairy-tale fit into a child’s 
world of thought? The pretty goose-girl comes into her 
own again, of course, and the horse “comes alive,” which is 
all very proper and right; but the “false bride” has a really 
dreadful time, being condemned to be “ put stark naked into 
a barrel lined with sharp nails, which should be dragged by 
two white horses up and down the street until she is dead.” 
Very likely that does not mean anything in particular to a 
child, since nobody ever sees a barrel lined with sharp nails, 
and in any case the idea that the punishment took place with 
the aid of two white horses would probably smooth over most 
of the awful part; but then, if it is not intended to impress 
with horror, why drag it into the fairy-tale ? 

It is perhaps on some such line of argument that we are 
asked whether, since the fairy-tales contain so much that is 
nonsensical and a good deal that is ugly, it would not be best 
frankly to drop them and take to something really sound and 
solid,—the Lives of good men, great conquerors, and so on. 
That is treating the whole business very seriously, and if a 
serious answer is insisted upon, it is that to a child the 
suggested “Lives” can mean, and do mean, almost nothing, 
and are therefore not worth wasting time upon. Grant for 
the sake of argument that “The Sleeping Beauty” is all 
nonsense, and take as the strongest antidote possible a good 
solid Life of one of the greatest generals and greatest men of 
alltime. Explain to the child how Caesar rose from post to 
post until, though one of the youngest great leaders in the 
world, he was able to break up Sulla’s constitution; how he 
led his victorious soldiers over Germany and Gaul; how he 
dared to cross the Rubicon and with his few devoted legions 
pit himself against the opposing hordes of Pompey’s scattered 





Councils, to be satisfied with Cinderella as a substitute for 
Caesar; possibly even in Maiden Bradley itself it may be 


armies; how he was badly beaten at Dyrrachium, but 
smashed his huge enemy at Pharsalia; how his victories were 
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han 
gelebrated with four great triumphs. What does it all mean 


tothe child? How can it mean anything, unless you have 
previously explained the terms and the names you are using P 
And how can you do that, unless you first set up for him some 
standard of comparison? What is he to understand, with 
his accustomed nursery life going on round him, of the idea 
of going out alone into the great world to climb higher and 
higher away from the ground trodden by ordinary, quiet, 
easy-going little men, up towards the ideals of some wonder- 
ful kingdom hardly concerned, hardly comparable with the 
small businesses of every day, so wide and great are its 
imagined glories, and floating in so sunlit and clear an air 
of dream and hope? You have not taugiit him “Jack 
and the Beanstalk.” You are asking him to say to himself 
that “This is wonderful,” or “ That is amazing,” or “ What 
an extraordinary achievement for a single man,” before you 
have attached any significance to the words “wonderful,” 
“amazing,” or “extraordinary.” Or what notion would be 
conveyed to achild by the mere narration of the story of 
Caesar conquering in the end the rich Crassus and the 
powerful Pompey; both his rivals’ careers ended by death, 
so that he, wise, great, and victorious, succeeds where lesser 
men fail because of their lack of courage, or love of ease, or 
laziness, or weakness, or folly, or crime? He can see none of 
the greater sins or frailties of men in his nursery; the triumph 
of the conquering soldier is nothing to him but the breaking 
of impalpable, thwarting things for which he has only the 
labels tacked on by the story-teller. Above all things, the 
death of an enemy, the great incident of incidents in all 
victorious careers,—what can it convey to a wondering mind 
unused to the easily understood conquests of tailors over 
giants, of good Princes over bad Princes, and all the rest 
of the rough-and-ready dealing, in understandable ways and 
by methods comparable with childish dealings with toys and 
dolls and tin soldiers, with the great facts of the life that is 
going on outside the nursery ? 

No one need be accused of treating the subject of fairy- 
tales with too great gravity who should ask the utilitarian, 
unable to perceive any benefit in the mere telling of, 
and listening to, stories of Princesses in dresses of gold 
as bright as the sun, and Princes condemned to live 
as cats and birds and bears, a quite serious question. 
It would be whether, since there are a great many terrible 
and sometimes ugly things that a child growing up into 
the life and surroundings of ,its elders must some day 
see and hear, it is not best that there should be a gradual 
introduction to all the unhappinesses, in the bright and 
happy atmosphere of stories told by the one teller who is 
infallible in everything she does and says and orders and 
forbids. If, for the older child, Pompey has some day got to 
be murdered in Egypt, or Marat stabbed by Charlotte 
Corday, is there any better way of coming to the knowledge 
of these dismal businesses than by the easy, glossed-over 
perishings of wicked uncles and cruel Kings? If there were, 
be sure that it would have been discovered in the nursery 
before now by the children themselves. For it is they, after 
all, in the kingdom which only they can enter and know, 
who have thought out and approved for all time the great 
fairy-tales. Those represent their outlook on life, with all 
the gilt and gold, sham and true, kindness and cruelty, life 
and death, painted in the distinctest, strongest colours. 
They have been offered other introductions, shown other 
doors, into the garden of life. But they have preferred one 
wide, bright door; and however many other doors be opened, 
equally attractive to grown-up persons walking in hobnail 
boots over practical cement and sanitary gravel, the track of 
all their light little shoes goes to the brave gate of their own 
choosing. 





ACORNS. 

N the quiet woods and all among the yellowing hedge- 
rows, in the glade and under the ancient tree standing 
alone in the pasture, wherever a solemn oak spreads its 
crooked limbs the ground beneath is thickly bestrewn with 
acorns. They lie on the bare soil between the gnarled roots. 
They nestle amongst the short grass and hide under the 
shadow of the withered branch torn off in the fury of the 
recent gale. In places they are almost as thick as pebbles on 
ashore, and they shine in rain or morning dew, or after the 
white frost that melts away under the early glance of day, as 


though just washed by a receding tide. When the gentle sun- 
light of an Indian summer peers at them from a sky of hazy blue 
through gaps in the mellowing autumn foliage, their smooth 
enamelled rinds glisten with a clean freshness that might 
have done credit to growing buds in the showers of spring. 
For those newly fallen from their little cups are of a light 
yellow green, whilst others have lain some time upon the 
ground to ripen into a soft nut-brown. And every now and 
again one more slips shell, to strike with a sort of splash upon 
the quivering yellow of the hazel copse, or into the crimson- 
berried tangle of the honeysuckle and bryony-bound hedgerow, 
or to drop with a little thud upon the soft turf of the open field. 
In personal appearance they look more attractive than either 
the walnut or the filbert. They suggest a more specious promise 
of something good to eat, and having picked up an acorn one 
is tempted to go a-nibbling. It is a poor sort of nut, so 
bitter and astringent that it seems incredible that this could 
ever have been used for human food. Yet it does appear 
that humanity once shared the acorns with the swine. 
Boiled acorns were a repast which men survived. It is a 
matter for the human race to reflect upon with pride, 
proving, as it must, not only the strength of the primitive 
unpampered stomach, but that with our ancestors strict 
moderation ruled the feast. An immoderate consumption of 
acorns will kill an ox, or even a herd of oxen. Hence the 
sage advice of wise old Tusser: “ For fear of a mischief keep 
acorns from kine.” In his day doubtless acorns were largely 
picked up and stored for winter use. Young stock especially 
will eat them greedily ; and now when they lie strewn upon 
the ground we adopt the simpler measure of keeping cattle, 
during the months of October and November, from those 
fields where many oaks shower down this alluring danger. 
During October and November an unusual number of 
visitors pay a constant succession of attentions to the old 
oak-tree. A stray cock pheasant is the earliest to call. Some 
little time before the village folk come into the fields to 
gather the wild harvest of the bramble, he goes a-black- 
berrying, and wanders along the sunny side of the hedgerow, 
plucking such of the first ripe fruit as hangs within reach, 
with the leisurely enjoyment of a gentleman in a garden of 
plenty. And after all, a good sprawling bramble is almost a 
garden in itself. Thorns, leaves, buds, and pale mauve flowers 
in full bloom, all grow on those bright purple stems, side by side 
with shining berries, both green and black. The bird’s plumage 
is majestic; and as he raises his head to pick, a collar of 
silver may be seen around his throat. He walks with the air 
of a conqueror, and, indeed, he may have come from Japan. 
Thus he learns to wander from his quiet copse. Well he 
loves the blackberry, but he is a glutton for acorns; and, 
having come upon them, will eat until he can hold no more. 
If you should see him when his crop is round and full, you 
might think him, in spite of his sumptuous finery, no better 
than an Alderman after all. A little later come the rooks. 
As soon as the walnuts, in their thick outer coats of green, 
have been taken in from tke old trees near to the homestead, 
and these persistent thieves, having cleared the leavings, can 
find nothing more to steal, they begin to congregate upon the 
avenue of oaks that shelter the drive through the park. They 
flutter amongst the leaves and cling to the swaying twigs as 
they did when after the nuts. They alight on the grass 
underneath the branches, and strut about upon the smooth 
white road in their shining black, having a keener eye to any 
such acorns as may have been crushed under passing wheels. 
Very often they have for company a small flock of grey wood- 
pigeons as busy as themselves. But these things are some- 
what a matter of chance, for the pigeons would rather eat the 
mast of the beech as long as there is any. And last of all, 
when everything is quiet just at dusk, old grey rats, with all 
their grown-up progeny, come stealthily out from under ricks 
and stacks, and from holes in old walls and hedgerow banks. 
They listen to make sure that every voice is hushed, and wait 
if any footstep break in upon the lonely silence. But all 
grows dark and still. In the frosty starlight they venture 
far afield. The nights are long. But the hours until dawn 
are spent in patient industry. Acorn after acorn is carried 
to be cellared and kept in store for winter use; for, like the 
squirrel, the rat is prudent, and lays up a winter supply. 
In early days, mast being held in great value for the 
feeding of swine, the swineherd was a common figure in 
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when the strictest laws were in force, the right of pannage, a 
privilege of running hogs, was granted to householders in the 
neighbouring settlements. As late as Chaucer the word 
“acorn” was applied to the edible fruits of all forest-trees, 
and even he distinguished by speaking of the “ Acornes of 
Okes.” The popular etymology, therefore, which sought to 
account for the word as merely a contraction of “oak-corn,” 
appears to be incorrect. It was based on the spellings “ ake- 
corn” and “ oke-corn,” which did not, however, creep in until 
the fifteenth century. The earliest form of all, “cern,” 
seems to bear evidence of its origin, and to claim relationship 
with “cer,” which meant originally the open country. 
Hence its application to the fruits of the unenclosed forest. 
The last remaining relic of the swineherd is the boy from 
the farm who drives the old sow and her litter under the 
oak-trees, after the stubble has been picked bare, and perhaps 
given to the plough. For still the acorns are not all wasted 
or left to the birds and rats. Though they are said to make 
hard bacon, little pigs will grow, and older ones do well, upon 
them. And if they should grow fat, what need to tell the 
butcher? ‘Towards the end of Fall, wherever permission is 
given and oaks are plentiful, groups of acorn-pickers, young 
and old, may be seen stooping under the trees. They come 
from the cottages that have a pigsty in the garden,—the 
children too young for work and the old “grammers” who 
are past it. Along the hedgerows and to the single trees 
they come on the last of the fine autumn days and the 
earliest of winter, bringing their tins and baskets and 
a sack-bag (belonging in good right to some miller 
most likely) to serve as a main receptacle. Or if they own 
no pig, still there is a shilling to be earned from the thriftier 
neighbour who does. And to the children there is delight 
in this humble gleaning of the mast that was once wealth 
but is now held in poor esteem. They call the acorns “cups 
and saucers,’ and believe that they can pick up every one. 
Yet Nature is so magnificently lavish in all her ways, that 
after pheasants, rooks, rats, swine, and gleaners have done 
their best or worst, there will still be abundance of seed left 
under the old oak in the pasture-field, to shoot up in the 
spring with their two fresh leaves, and be cut off by the 
mower or trampled under the hoofs of grazing kine. 

WALTER Raymonp. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CONVERSION OF MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 


S1zr,—Some time ago you were good enough to publish a 
letter from me in which I endeavoured to warn the friends of 
the Auxiliary Forces against a too-ready subscription to the 
view that Mr. Arnold-Forster had abandoned any part of his 
original programme with regard to the Volunteers. The peg 
upon which I hung my remarks was a letter from Sir Howard 
Vincent, which, nevertheless, bore strong evidence of being 
written ironically, headed “The Conversion of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster.” 


My contention has since been confirmed in the most over- 
whelming manner, and I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
grant me space to comment more particularly on two recent 
series of correspondence. The first is the remarkable exchange 
of letters between the Times Military Correspondent and a 
gentleman who writes under the name of “Student.” Perhaps, 
in the circumstances, I may be pardoned for regarding Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s own letter to Sir Gilbert Parker as forming 
part of this correspondence, for, if it would not be correct to say 
that the Secretary of State is “Student,” nor possible to prove 
actual collaboration, at least it may be said that he and “ Student” 
are arcades ambo. The second correspondence is one which has 
passed between Sir Howard Vincent (how sadly fallen away from 
his comforting belief in the War Secretary’s conversion!) and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, a correspondence which has already been 
published in the daily papers of Friday. 

What emerges chiefly from both these sets of correspondence 
is that Mr. Arnold-Forster has not diverged by one hair’s-breadth 
from the original cut-and-dried scheme for Army reform which 
he brought with him in his pocket into office, and which I 
earnestly trust he will not forget to take away with him in his 
pocket when he leaves office. Like the Times Military Corre- 
spondent, I have no patience with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s “ debating 
tactics.” This scheme has received universal condemnation, 
whether at the hands of Parliament, or the Army and Reserve 
Forces generally, or, as I believe, of the Army Council, and even 
of the Cabinet itself. 




















One might indeed applaud the courage, if not the di i 
such obstinacy if Mr. ‘Arnold-Forster were eet ee 
avow it; but, unfortunately, his methods of controversy sea 
open to the charge of persisting with the scheme in Pall Mall, while 
publicly avoiding criticism by evading a plain answer to a plain 
question, and raising up a dust of irrelevant verbiage, behind 
which his real movements are obscured. For instance, the Times 
Military Correspondent, backed by the authority of the Times 
newspaper itself, would be satisfied at once if Mr. Arnold-Forster 
would give him an answer to two questions :—(1) Has the two 
years’ service scheme received the approval of the Army 
Council? (2) Are the figures which he uses for his arguments 
endorsed by the Adjutant-General? It is only because the 
answer to both these questions is in the negative that Mr 
Arnold-Forster refuses to answer them. : 

Sir Howard Vincent, again, asks nine questions. Will Mr 
Arnold-Forster, or will he not, give a guarantee upon these nine, 
the first of which asks whether any idea of the compulsory re. 
duction of the Volunteer Force is definitely abandoned? But in 
his reply of November 8rd Mr. Arnold-Forster avoids a direct 
“Yes” or “ No,” and begs leave to be excused from “answering in 
detail.” Mr. Arnold-Forster proceeds: “I have frequently as 
plained my policy with regard to the Volunteers, and have no 
desire to modify what I have already said in public on many 
occasions” ; and he goes on, as ever, to argue that officers in all 
parts of the country are with him, and adds that the Army 
Council “is in continual communication with Volunteer officers,” 
with whose wishes any change that is made will be in “ harmony,” 

That these phrases are nothing less than a deliberate attempt 
to throw dust in the eyes of the public will be evident to 
those who remember that only last week the Institute of Com- 
manding Officers of Volunteers was forced by a “confidential” 
Order from the War Office to agree to a restriction of their liberty 
of speech so complete that their views, which have never been 
asked, can now never even be proffered to the War Office. 

I now pass to a consideration of the attempt to form a Regular 
Army for home defence on the basis of two years with the colours 
and ten in the Reserve. This scheme for a home service Regular 
Army, side by side with a foreign long-service Army, has always 
been the keynote of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s policy. Nevertheless, 
as Major Seely has pointed out (Times, October 26th), this policy, 
so far from receiving the consent of Parliament, has met with “ its 
strongly expressed disapprobation.” We know now, from Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s refusal to meet the challenge of the Military 
Correspondent of the Times to deny the fact, that the 
Army Council is also strongly opposed to it. No doubt 
it would appear that the members of the Army Council have 
the remedy provided for them by their constitution (i.c., 
the Esher scheme as approved by Parliament) of resigning 
either as a body or individually. But here they are con- 
fronted with a difficulty. The Secretary of State informs them 
that the scheme has received the approval of the Cabinet; 
and accordingly there is much in the contention that it is the 
duty of the Military Members of the Council to submit under 
protest to the direct orders of the Executive. 'The read responsi- 
bility therefore rests with the, Cabinet, who have thus weakly, 
and even unconstitutionally, consented to override the wishes of 
the House of Commons on the one hand, and of the authorised 
expert representatives of the Army on the other. Not that these 
members of the Cabinet are by any means enamoured of 
the short-service Army themselves. But their absolute 
rejection of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme would be tantamount 
to a demand for his resignation. Unwilling at this uneasy 
period to face the awkward task of finding a new War 
Minister, with all the dangers of yet another by-election, Mr. 
Balfour, as usual, has taken refuge in a compromise. Seven 
battalions have been handed over to Mr. Arnold-Forster, upon the 
corpora vilia of which he has been allowed to experiment. 

For the sake of the present Government even the security of 
India is jeopardised, for every Regular unit taken away from the 
manufactory of long-service men of course entails a corre- 
sponding diminution in the number of the drafts available for 
India, at a time when, by Mr. Arnold-Forster’s own admission to 
Sir Gilbert Parker, “the shortage in the drafts in 1906-7 and 
1907-8 will be about 5,500 men”; and the total supply of long- 
service recruits in these two years but 44,000 to make gooda 
waste of 80,000 passing into the Reserve. It is inexcusable that 
the Cabinet should have submitted to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
importunities and allowed, at this moment of all, a return, even 
partially and experimentally, to a system which recruits a single 
man not available for the Indian garrison. ’ 

The Cabinet will, when the House meets, doubtless excuse this 
action as an experiment. There is no defence. What is worse, 
there is no sign in Mr, Arnold-Forster’s letters that he takes 
this sanction as given for an experiment only. No sooner has 
he left Downing Street and re-entered his room at Pall Mall than 
the experiment becomes an essential feature of the whole military 
scheme, the naturally small beginnings of a short-service Regular 
Army for home defence. J 

What, then, are the objections to such an Army? Putting 
aside the grave doubt whether the annual supply of Regular 
recruits will ever be sufficient to give us both the long and the 
short service Regular Armies, the utmost that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster can claim is that the full scheme will give us a Reserve 
of 130,000 infantry soldiers. This, according to Lord Roberts 
and the unanimous opinion of all the military experts, is quite 
insufficient for the defence of the Indian frontier alone. More- 
over, it will cost us the present inflated sum of £31,000,000 
year. Lastly, it deprives us of the Militia, and involves the 
reduction of the Volunteers. 
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Mr. Arnold-Forster, through the pen of “Student,” repudiates 
the suggestion that anything can be made out of the Militia. 
In his eyes, the professional standing Army for home defence is 


the one hope of salvation. He informs Sir Howard Vincent that 
he would “greatly object” to spending more money upon the 
Volunteers, if that money “were taken from the sum avail- 
able for the Regular Army.” Under the head “Regular 
Army” include the new short-service Army, and it is evident 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster stands exactly where he did last year. 
He is determined to give us a force which will perpetuate 
all the defects and none of the merits of our present Regular 
Army, and this at the cost of that really national military 
system, based upon voluntary service, which is desired by an 
ever-increasing number of Englishmen. 

I submit, therefore, that every succeeding month only accumu- 
fates the evidence in favour of my original contention that Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, since he came into office, has learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing. He is deaf to the counsels of his expert 
advisers, he ignores the growing disapproval of his countrymen. 
Perpetual criticism is to him only “ perpetual misrepresentation.” 
“From the beginning,” he informs Sir Gilbert Parker, “I have 
laid down a clear and consistent policy, some portions of that 
policy have already been carried into effect, and in every single 
case the result I ventured to anticipate has followed 
Many things remain to be done The need for their 
accomplishment is as great or greater than ever.” These words 
are not the words of a convert or of one who has been allowed to 
make merely an experiment. Nor do they reassure the members 
of the Volunteer or Militia Force, present or prospective. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster stands by the whole scheme and nothing but the 
scheme. 

But the eventual victors in the long struggle will assuredly 
be those who, in common with the Times Military Correspondent, 
believe that for the second-line Army we not merely can 
only, but should only, look to men who in time of peace are 
employed in civil avocations, and that accordingly the scheme 
for this Army “must fit in with their employments, and not 
the employments with the scheme.” Lord Esher has well said 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster and his scheme “block the way.” 
Not only is any real progress impossible, but incalculable injury 
and deterioration are inevitable to all branches of the Service, 
and even to that most valuable of all military assets—the civic 
virtue of our people—so leng as he remains “ unconverted” at 
the War Office. 


—I an, Sir, &e., VOLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 


P.S.—I add an extract from Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speech 
at the Guildhall on Thursday which finally completes the 
chapter :— 

“T am glad to think that a system has just been inaugurated 
which, if carried to its reasonable and logical conclusions, will 
for the first time furnish us with a kind of force which the 
country requires, and will give us a trained infantry Reserve of 
no less than 140,000 men, commanded by trained Regular officers ; 
and if this Reserve be regarded as insufficient, by merely reducing 
the initial term of training from two years to one, the total can 
be raised to 240,000 men, apart from the men with the colours.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. BALFOUR’S SIGNIFICANT OMISSION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I suggest that on the occasion of the deputation 
of the unemployed waiting upon him, Mr. Balfour’s silence 
on one point was the most eloquent part of his speech. I 
refer to his silence on Mr. Chamberlain’s contention that a 
change in our fiscal laws would increase employment. 
Surely if he agreed with Mr. Chamberlain on this he would 
have been relieved from the embarrassment of the situation, 
and he need not have sent his deputation empty away. It of 
course redounds to his honour that, not believing in the 
nostrum, he did not shelter himself behind it. But his silence 
on the point is eloquent. One can easily imagine to what 
profit either the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the late 
Colonial Secretary would have turned the occasion.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F,. A. GARDINER. 

Chorley Wood, Herts. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT WEST BIRMINGHAM. 
[To tue Epiror OF THE “SrectTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—Are we as a nation losing our practical common-sense ? 
I trust not; but surely we must be on the downward grade 
if seven thousand people in Birmingham can be so carried 
away by the fervid oratory of Mr. Chamberlain that they look 
upon him asa sort of heaven-born prophet, and all he says 
as gospel. In his “great” speech last week he begins by 
telling his faithful followers that he has broken down the 
theory of free imports. Has he? How? Surely the trade 








returns as yet have not proved it, and certainly not the 
results of by-elections, for, as stated by “Conservative” 
in his letter to the Westminster Gazette of November 7th, 
since the Protectionist campaign commenced in 1903 the 
Conservative and Unionist party have not captured a 
single seat, although the number of contests has been 
forty-two. The Times, one of Mr. Chamberlain’s staunchest 
supporters, gives an interesting report on the tinplate trade 
and its enormous increase of late years, especially in exports 
to “protected countries,’—one of the main causes of which is 
the free import. But the “great missioner” goes off on 
another tack, and tells us that increase in exports means 
nothing unless accompanied by “ increased employment,” and 
that only by his magic wand can unemployment cease. He 
tells the working men of Birmingham that if only they will 
adopt his policy there will be work and wages for everybody. 
This sounds like getting very near the millennium. Perhaps; 
however, he can explain why in America and other protected 
countries the proportion of unemployed is vastly larger than 
in our own, notwithstanding many great advantages which they 
possess over us. He goes on to declare that his two shillings 
per quarter on wheat is going to open up illimitable markets. 
Where? In the Colonies, I presume, as his great ideal is 
that we should be a “ self-sufficing” Empire. When this 
blissful period arrives we shall, of course, have no need of 
further communications with our foreign neighbours, and all 
exports to, and imports from, them will cease. What is then 
to become of our shipping trade, and if the Colonies are to 
take all our manufactures, what is to happen to the un- 
fortunate Colonial manufacturers? Is such a state of things 
calculated either to bind the Empire or enrich either the 
Colonial or home manufacturers? As Protection or Prefer- 
ence, or whatever Mr. Chamberlain may call his policy, can 
only enrich the few to the detriment of the many, we may be 
thankful that, like the millennium, it is a long way off.— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. G. Fox. 





THE CANT OF EFFICIENCY. 
[To tue Eviror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—Was not your article on “The Cant of Efficiency” in 
your issue of October 28th a little tortuous? Did not it set 
up a bogey only to knock it down? It would have made the 
article a little more concrete if you had mentioned who it was 
that regards “ efficiency as an object in itself,” and who it is 
that desires efficiency to stop short before it “rises to a 
higher plane of life.” Most of us have no chance to live on 
“ mountain heights,” and heights reached by granite “ setts,” 
as you seem to suggest, would be a little dreary. No one 
with any public responsibility, so far as I am aware, has set 
up efficiency as an idol. It is known to everybody that 
Lord Rosebery has taken the word “efficiency” as the 
motto of the Liberal League. For what purpose has he done 
it? For selfish reasons? To secure office? To make 
wealth? Not at all. With a passion of heart known to all 
who bave consistently read his speeches, he urges that 
efficiency shall be the keynote of administrative life, so that 
the hungry sheep shall no longer look up and be not fed. 
He has realised as keenly as any statesman of the day that 
our people have not made any progress in the art of living to 
correspond with the progress made in the mechanical arts 
during the last century. And so when he looks back upon 
the years of the Tory record he exclaims :—“ Never were such 
power and such opportunity combined in any hands. They 
had such as a Caesar, or a Cromwell, ora Romanoff might 
have envied. What have.they done with it? Looking back 
over the last seven years, what are they as regards the highest 
and truest needs of the people? Years lost for all social and 
human causes; years lost for all measures making for national 
health and national efficiency.”—(March 10th, 1902.) Does 
a man who speaks hke that make efficiency a means 
only P Does he make it an idol? Is that spirit a “thing of 
wood and stone without life or spirit”? What are state- 
ments like these but a plea for efficiency, “ not for its own 
sake, but in order to rise to a higher plane of life”? Your 
mistake, I think, was in not defining terms or men at the 
outset. Mr. Morley made no such mistake. He went for 
Lord Rosebery, and is entitled to his own opinion as to the 
need for efficiency. But in the case of the Spectator one does 
not expect it to take the “cant” of irresponsible people 
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seriously, and to father such “cant” upon responsible 
people who have no more respect for cant than your journal. 
One has only to turn to the meeting of the British Science 
Guild on October 30th to see what the real advocates of 
efficiency are wanting. Mr. Haldane, the president of the Guild, 
declared at the meeting that when the Liberals went out of 
office ten years ago “he looked out for something to do,” and 
turned his hand to the efficient co-ordination of the higher 
education of the country. Surely that is a surer way of 
reaching “ mountain heights” than by granite roads. By all 
means let us have ideals—the more the better—but do not let 
those who are fundamentally agreed waste powder and shot 
by meaningless sniping at each other. This is my last shot. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Tortinc WovuLD-BE EFFICIENT. 


{Our correspondent is entirely mistaken if he thinks our 
remarks were in any way aimed at Lord Rosebery, or were 
intended to endorse any attack upon him. We merely wished 
to give a warning which we feel sure Lord Rosebery would be 
the first to support,—namely, that the cry of efficiency, if it is 
reduced to a mere abstraction, may become not a help but a 
danger.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LORD GRANVILLE’S LIFE. 
(To rue Eprror or tHE “ SPEcTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I think you will allow a short rejoinder to your 
reviewer's reply in last week’s issue to my previous letter. 
There appears to be a little confusion as to the issue. His 
original statement was that, owing to the influence of Lord 
Granville, the Peers passed a measure for the abolition of 
purchase inthe Army. Surely it is common knowledge that 
they refused to dothat. Otherwise the Royal Warrant and the 
subsequent criticism of the Government would have been un- 
necessary and unmeaning. It is true that the House of Lords 
afterwards passed a Bill providing for compensation, but as 
this might well be considered by them, under the circum- 
stances, a simple act of justice to individuals, no persuasion 
would be necessary. However this may be, it is not possible 
to describe it as a measure for the abolition of purchase. 
The Peers could not abolish something which had been 
already destroyed. Every one will agree in your reviewer's 
appreciation of Lord Granville’s unfailing tact; the only 
difference has been as to its application in a particular 
instance.—I am, Sir, &., Jas. RALPH. 
West View, Marple, Cheshire. 


[I am sorry to differ from your correspondent on a 
matter of words. As a matter of fact, (1) the Government in 
1871 introduced an Army Regulation Bill providing, inter 
alia, for the abolition of purchase, and the payment to 
officers of compensation for the prices—Regulation and over- 
Regulation—which they had paid for their commissions ; 
(2) the Lords, on the Motion for the second reading, carried 
an amendment expressing their unwillingness to assent to the 
Bill, and the Royal Warrant was issued; (3) the Bill was 
read a second time and became law. How far this result was 
secured by the Royal Warrant, and how far by Lord Gran- 
ville’s tact, is a matter of opinion which I have no desire to 
argue with Mr. Ralph.—T#E REVIEWER. | 





SPEED IN MEN OF WAR. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “SprctatTor.’’] 
Sir,—In your editorial remark attached to the letter of “The 
Author of ‘A Retrograde Admiralty’” in your issue of 
October 28th you rightly sum up the high speed question in 
the following words: “ Of course, fighting strength must not 
be lightly sacrificed to speed, or else we should abandon 
armour altogether, but we shall not easily be persuaded that 
high speed is not a most important element in fighting 
capacity.” This exactly expresses the views of the advocates 
of high speed in fighting ships, and I should not have reopened 
the question had not “R.N.” in your impression of the 
4th inst. referred to Japan, and pointed out that the naval 
designers in that practical country are laying down battleships 
of twenty thousand tons with a designed speed of twenty 
knots. Iask, Sir, if this does not emphasise the value the 
Japanese naval officer attaches to speed; and surely such a 
view from such a quarter is entitled to the closest attention, 
even if we disregard the ‘ Dreadnought’ of our own Admiralty, 
which is also to steam at—at least—twenty knots. “R. N.” 








further asks whether the moderate increase of speed makes Up. 


for a diminution in the other elements of fighting efficiency 
Evidently it does, even if it is admitted that there is a loss fn 
fighting efficiency ; but this I contend is only a surmise, and is 
set on one side by the action of the Japanese and our own 
Admiralty. No one, Sir, bas ever contended that high speed 
is the all-in-all in a battleship, but we do contend that in the 
compromises involved in a big ship design speed should be 
given a prominent place if it entails no undue sacrifices in 
other directions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. O. Hopxins, Admiral, 





BURIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your issue of November 4th, in his letter to you 
touching the claims of great actors to be buried in the great 
Abbey, Canon Duckworth asks: “ What did Garrick leave 
behind him? Only a great reputation.” But to his lasting 
honour it should be remembered that he gave the death-blow 
to those scandalous weddings (familiarly known as “ Fleet 
marriages”) which the famous Hardwicke Act of 1753 had 
scotched, but not killed. For a clergyman called Wilkinson, 
claiming that the Savoy was exempt from the operation of 
the Act, married, it is said, fourteen hundred couples 
after it had become law. Garrick, ever anxious to main- 
tain a high standard of marriage, was horrified to learn 
that one of his company had been thus irregularly wedded in 
1756. He obtained possession of the so-called “Savoy 
license,” sent it to the Government, who secured the con- 
viction and transportation of Wilkinson, and thus put an end 
for ever to such clandestine marriages. Surely this is a good 
reputation to have left behind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Jude’s Vicarage, Whitechapel, E. E. C. Carter, 


[To tae Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.'’] 
S1z,—Perhaps the following quotation from Charles Lamb 
in Dean Stanley’s “Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” 
referring to the Garrick monument, may be of interest in 
connection with the interment within the Abbey walls of the 
late Sir Henry Irving. Dean Stanley remarks that the only 
serious remonstrance against the introduction of these 
theatrical memorials came not from any austere fanatic, but 
from the gentlest and most genial of mortals :— 

“Taking a turn in the Abbey the other day (says Charles 
Lamb), I was struck with the affected attitude of a figure, which, 
on examination, proved to be a whole-length representation of the 
celebrated Mr. Garrick. Though I would not go so far, with 
some good Catholics abroad, as to shut players altogether out of 
consecrated ground, yet I own I was a little scandalised at the 
introduction of theatrical airs and gestures into a place set apart 
to remind us of the saddest realities.” 

This protest is interesting as showing the existence of 
conflicting opinions on the subject, then as now.—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. 





“LIVING LATIN.” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—On September 9th my wife and I drove to see the 
Etruscan tombs on the hill over against Orvieto (not the 
Necropolis Mancini). We were accompanied by a guide. 
After a time the Bolsena road is abandoned, and a rough 
footpath followed up and down a wood on the mountain-side. 
We were joined on the way, by two gentlemen, who, on 
learning our destination, mest kindly offered to accompany 
us. As our Italian was only travel-Italian, the senior pro- 
posed that the junior (who had just returned from Ziirich to 
Orvieto) should translate his explanations into German, a 
language with which we were more familiar, (Our humble 
guide willingly became a listener instead of an exponent.) 
Nothing could be more delightful than the lucid and enthusi- 
astic description of the wall-paintings of the remarkable 
grave-chambers given by our unknown friend. When at last 
we all emerged once more into the warm air, introductions 
took place, and I learned without surprise that the gentleman 
to whom we were so much indebted was a scholar of Pisa, 
whose papers on “Orvieto Etrusca” and the like subjects 
mark him as an authority of the first rank. I in turn gave 
him my card, and explained that I had the more appreciated 
his exposition as I happen to be a quasi-archaeologist, in 
virtue of being one of the honorary secretaries of the Glasoo~ 
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Sarna 
Archaeological Society. A brief conversation between the 
two Italian gentlemen followed, and then the German- 
speaking Orvietan explained that Signor P. P. would now 
like to converse with me without an interpreter, and sug- 
ted that, failing Italian, we should speak Latin together! 
Alas! although as regards the pronunciation of Latin there 
ig no difficulty of comprehension between Italians and 
Scotsmen, the Scots Universities do not give us as yet the 
“living Latin” which would enable us to discuss with a 
Pisan the ornamentation of Etruscan tombs !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wit1iam Groree Buack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 





THE STUDY OF LATIN. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SprctTaTor.”] 

§1r,—Those of your readers who consider that the attack 
upon the classics is often one-sided will applaud the courage 
of the writer in your last issue in openly suggesting what the 
advocates of the classics are generally too shy to insist upon, 
—namely, that if compulsory Greek is no longer to be 
expected from modern-side boys, classical boys might well be 
relieved of the burden of useless mathematics. One who will 
rank as one of the wisest of English schoolmasters, Mr. 
Walker, perceived this, although he was no belittler of 
mathematics, the study of which, like everything else, 
flourished under his rule; but he permitted, not to say 
encouraged, the total discontinuance, often at the early age 
of fourteen or fifteen, of mathematics by his classical boys at 
St. Paul’s, provided that they had gained exemption from the 
University entrance examination. When, too, he saw that it was 
unnecessary or impossible to exact from all science-side boys 
alike a weekly modicum of Greek Testament, he substituted 
for it,in suitable cases, the Latin. Some critics may perhaps 
regard this step as the last shift of an old-fashioned prejudice 
for a dead language; but those who agree with Mr. Paget 
and the writer of your article will know better.—I am, 
Sir, &e., OLD PAULINE. 





HAYDON’S PICTURES. 
(To rue Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.”] 
§ir,—In your review of the Life of Haydon by Mr. G. 
Paston in last week’s issue you say of his paintings that “they 
are worth recovery, if recovery be possible, for the mere sake 
of curiosity.” His picture of Wellington is in the Board 
Room of the Liverpool College, another is in the Church 
for the Blind in Liverpool, and several of his works, in- 
cluding his Napoleon, are, if my memory serves me truly, 
in the possession of Viscount Peel at Sandy. If an exhi- 
bition of his works could be possible, it would for ever settle 
his place in the world of art, which was so vehemently 
contested by himself and his friends up to the time of his sad 
end.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN Exxior. 
Sunnyside, Hoylake, Cheshire. 





THE NEEDS OF WEST HAM. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
§1r,—The attention of the public has during the last few 
weeks been again drawn to the great scarcity of employment 
in West Ham, and to the distress which accompanies it, 
How great the scarcity is, and how real the distress, only 
those who live and work here know, and it is to be feared that 
a certain scepticism on both points prevails in the public 
mind. Unscrupulous exaggeration by interested agitators 
has been freely suggested in certain quarters, and no doubt 
unwise things have been said and done here and there. It 
could hardly be otherwise in a community so large as this; 
but those in authority have acted, and are acting, with 
prudence and circumspection. The Statutory Distress Com- 
mittee of the borough has already registered two thousand 
five hundred names of men and women under the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, and is arranging for a careful 
examination of the applications by qualified persons. Its 
powers of helping are, however, sadly limited by the terms of 
the Act, and the field for voluntary charitable effort is very 
large. Many of the unemployed, especially those who are 
women, can be put into touch with existing agencies, and 
special ways of helping individual cases will often suggest 
themselves to skilled visitors. The ordinary work of a 





Settlement brings those doing it into daily contact with many 
whose needs can only be met by devoting much time and 
thought to them, more than the few permanent workers are 
able to bestow. There must be many patient, kind, and 
skilful people in London who would wish to be of use at 
this difficult time, and to show by personal work their 
sympathy with those to whom “the cup has been dealt 
in another measure.” West Ham, although distant from 
the West End, is yet comparatively easy of access. Electric 
trains run direct from LEarl’s Court and intermediate 
stations, and there is a good service from Liverpool Street 
to Stratford. Ladies desiring to reside here for a longer or 
shorter time could be helped to make suitable arrangements, 
and are requested to apply to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Mrs.) S. M. Crosstery, 

Acting Warden of S. Helen’s House, Stratford, E. 





CAMBRIDGE IN SOUTH LONDON. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I have just read your very interesting article on 
Cambridge House in the Spectator of November 4th, and I 
confess that Iam not very much surprised to hear that the 
Mission is in want of funds, as, although it has been now 
going for ten years, I cannot remember ever having received 
any appeal for money, and my son, who is an undergraduate 
at the present moment, tells me that he has never even heard 
of Cambridge House. There ought to be no sort of difficulty 
in raising what you rightly call such a “trifle” as £5,000, if 
only the Committee set to work in the right way,—viz., by 
personal appeals to past and present Cambridge men. Lists 
of names can easily be obtained from the Peerage, County 
Families, Clergy List, Members of University Clubs, &. A 
friend of mine obtained a very large list of annual subscribers 
to his own public-school Mission by a well-written appeal to 
the old boys. One word more. We old Cambridge men 
cannot be expected to take much interest in the work of the 
Mission if we never hear what is going on in Camberwell, A 
Quarterly Report, such as one receives, for instance, from 
the Church Army, or the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, or Miss Weston’s Homes, would keep us well 
informed, and would pay handsome dividends in the shape 
of new subscriptions and donations. What Cambridge House 
wants is anorganised begging and information department.— 
I am, Sir, &e., B.A. CANTAB. 


[Cambridge House may or may not be wanting in the 
virtue of organised importunity; but it certainly publishes 
a Quarterly Report, which can be had on application to 
the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, at 131 Camberwell Road, 8.E.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





BOER HEROISM AT ELANDSLAAGTE, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.” | 


S1r,—In the Spectator of October 28th appears a eulogistic 
poem by Mr. F. Edmund Garrett on the deeds of the 
Johannesburg “Outlanders” (Imperial Light Horse) at 
Elandslaagte, and a memorial has been erected on the spot. 
An incident during the same battle, in which the Boer 
farmers were opposed to some of our best regiments, and 
which was published in the Natal Mercury, is worth record- 
ing, of a small squad of eight Boers :— 

“These bold fellows, probably by order of their leaders, ran 
forward, and coolly stood up against the onrushing enemy. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would have been a mad, 
suicidal act. The intention was to place themselves in that 
fatally conspicuous position, and fire at the Light Horse who 
were advancing, and thus to divert the attention of the enemy, 
that their own men might change their positions with greater 
celerity and safety. Such a deed would have condoned the 
ceasing of fire by the British troops, had such been possible. They 
stood solidly in the full range of the merciless fusillade and fired. 
Seven of the brave fellows fell dead at once. Their deed will live 
in the annals of human heroism. It is a glad duty to pay a 
hearty tribute to this deed of valiance.” 

The Boers are forbidden by the Peace Preservation Act to 
erect any memorial or indulge in any eulogy of the war. 
Only two years ago a schoolgirl in Cape Colony was fined £1 
for wearing a “Christian de Wet” feather in her hat! A 
small booklet of “ Poems of the Veldt” recording some noble 
deeds, is not allowed to enter the Colonies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eaton Place. J. 8. Trorrer (“Pro-Boer”), 
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THE RESCUE OF TENNYSON’S “BROOK.” 
[To Tue Eprror or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The Morning Post of October 7th, in a notice headed 
“ Rawnsleys and Tennysons: Connecting Link Broken,” pub- 
lished an obituary notice of the Rev. Edward Rawnsley, who 
died in that week in his ninetieth year. It may be interesting to 
your readers to know that Mr. Rawnsley earned the gratitude 
of all literary people of his own and future ages by rescuing 
from destruction the poem called “The Brook,” with its 
lovely little lyric, which is not descriptive of the Somersby 
brook, though often stated to be so. In Vol. I. of the Life, 
p. 124, we read that “ hundreds of lines were, as he expressed 
it, ‘blown up the chimney with his pipe smoke, or were 
written down and thrown into the fire as not being then 
perfect enough.’ ‘The Brook’ in later years was actually 
rescued from the waste-paper heap.” My uncle told me some 
few years ago that he was sitting with the poet in bis lodgings 
in London, when he was burning several papers, and was 
about to destroy “The Brook,” when my uncle cried out: 
“ Stop! stop! you mustn’t burn that. It is one of the best 
things you have written.” “Is it?” said the poet, and put 
it back.—I am, Sir, &e., WILLINGHAM RAWNSLEY. 
The Manor House, Shamley Green, Guildford. 





RATING OF CLERICAL INCOMES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—If I may return to this subject—the disproportionate 
burden borne by the parson in agricultural rates (see 
Spectator, October 21st)—may I remove a very common 
impression that something was added to tithe-values in 
respect of rates by the Commutation Act? Where tithes 
had been rated--which was by no means the case everywhere 
—and the rates had been paid by the landowner or farmer, 
the Commissioners were directed to put down the neé value 
plus the rates ; in other words, to insert in their books the old 
gross value. Hence the prevalent idea that rates on tithes 
leave it where it was before 1836. The true reform would be: 
all rated on houses only; or all rated on income from what- 
ever source; or both.—I am, Sir, &ec., R. HurcuHison. 
Woodeaton Rectory. 





RIFLE CLUBS AND THE POLICE. 
{To TuE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In your issue of August 26th last you kindly gave me 
your valued help in bringing before your readers a scheme for 
instructing the Police Force of the country in the art of rifle- 
shooting as a means of forming a ready, cheap, and most 
efficient force (and at the same time in the least aggressive 
form) for the protection of our country in the hour of need. 
Annexed I now send you the result of the experiment carried 
out during the past three months by the Oxton Rifle Club, 
which, Iam happy to say, has proved a great success, fully 
confirming my opinion that County, City, and Borough 
Councils should take the matter in hand without delay and 
make their Police useful shots with the rifle. The cost to the 
club of instructing the hundred men of the Birkenhead 
Borough Police for eight weeks, each man firing one hundred 
and twenty-eight rounds, was £25, equal to 5s. a head, the result 
of the shooting being that four men were turned out first- 
class shots, forty-two second-class, and twenty-seven third- 
class; the remaining twenty-seven did not obtain the requisite 
number of marks to be classified. The Club intend taking 
on the remaining hundred men of the Borough Police next 
season, with, I trust, an equally good result.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool. J. U. CUNNINGHAM. 





COPARTNERSHIP IN HOUSING. 
[To THR Eptror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The interest you have shown in the housing question 
by organising the Cheap Cottages Exhibition at Letchworth 
leads me to hope that you may care to bring a new method 
of dealing with it before your readers. 

Copartnership Tenants’ Societies are associations of working 
men and others, which have already met with considerable 
success at Ealing and elsewhere. Broadly speaking, the tenants 
are shareholders (paying for their shares by easy instalments) 
who, with the help of outside capital, develop an estate for their 
own wants. The return to capital is limited; the land is 
developed so as to give the greatest advantages. possible to the 


tenant, and to him go any surplus profits in proporti : 
rent in the form of “ accumulated ph a which S— = 
reserve fund, and on which the usual interest is paid. An 
attempt is made to deal, not only with individual houses but 
also with the whole area, on lines which will best suit the health 
and convenience of the tenants, leaving open spaces wherever 
possible. 

Such societies produce not only economic but social results. 
they are in the highest degree educational to the tenants, who 
are brought together, not only in the conduct of the society but 
in a common social life which naturally results, and puts an end 
to that isolation of the individual household so common in our 
larger towns. ‘I'he societies further tend to do away with the 
separation of classes which is so marked a feature there: an 
attempt is made to include as many classes as may be, so as-to 
bring different elements in society together as neighbours. 

The existing societies started independently, but they can also 
be developed (like the “Societies of Public Utility” in Germany 
which they much resemble) on municipal land. At Garden City 
a vigorous young society of this type is growing up, renting its 
land from the Company, which in this case represents the 
municipality, and there is every prospect of developments 
on these lines in several Northern cities. Such societies 
have advantages both over municipal house ownership and over 
individual ownership. As against municipal house ownership, 
there are the advantages of doing a thing yourself rather than 
being merely done for. These societies encourage thrift and self- 
reliance, they educate the working classes to help themselves and 
each other in a way that municipal ownership could not do. Also, 
a society specially organised for the purpose is better fitted to 
deal with house property than a municipality. As against 
individual ownership, there is the advantage of dealing with the 
area in the interests of the tenants as well as with the individual 
house. There is also the consideration that shares do not tie a 
man as the ownership of a house (probably only partly paid for) 
tends to do, and in these days a working man cannot afford to be 
tied. Further, there are the social and educational advantages 
springing from the society. Again, there is the consideration 
that legal expenses are considerably smaller by this method 
than that of individual buying and selling, and the possibility of 
the creation of small landlords not keeping their houses in proper 
repair and creating a slum is prevented. 

The Copartnership Tenants’ Housing Council has been formed 
to advise societies, supply rules, and act as a propagandist body 
for the movement. ‘The president is Lord Stamford, and the list 
of vice-presidents is long and distinguished, and has recently 
received many additions. Representatives from all the societies 
are on its Committee, and its work is developing so quickly that 
its means barely keep pace with it. 

—I an, Sir, &c., 
(Miss) SYBELLA GuRNEY, Hon. Sec., 
Copartnership Tenants’ Housing Council, 


22 Red Lion Square, High Holborn, W.C. 





“DUMB” ANIMALS: A CANARY. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SpecraTor.”’ | 
S1r,—The interesting article on “Dumb Animals” in the 
Spectator of November 4th may usefully tend to deepen our 
sense of indebtedness to many of these creatures, as divine 
gifts, not merely for our physical or secular help, but even at 
times for our spiritual instruction and encouragement. Some 
of the very humblest of them, such as the sparrows, were thus 
utilised by the Greatest of all Teachers. And Hans Christian 
Andersen relates that a canary materiaily influenced the aim 
and work of his life. During his visit to Hamburg, a poor 
widow was weeping, in a bare garret, beside the corpse of her 
husband, and lamenting her inability even to pay for his 
funeral. But through the open window a fine canary flew in, 
alighted on the head of the corpse, and began to sing 
blithely and sweetly. The desolate mourner could not but 
regard it as a messenger from God Himself, sent for her 
comfort. Further, it was found that the bird was one that 
had been advertised for a few days previously by its owner; 
and its restoration to him led to the provision of much-needed 
help for the poor widow. As to the superior classes of so-called 
“dumb” animals, such as the horse and the dog, the manifold 
help which they render to (too often ungrateful) humanity, 
and their often evident sympathy and interest in human 
affairs, raise a hope in some of our minds that such noble 
creatures may have a share in the equitable and compensating 
adjustments, which may possibly be connected with the 
Apostolic reference to the glorious ultimate “times of restitu. 
tion of all things.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clapton Common, N.E. Wiuiam TALLACE. 








[*,* We have to acknowledge the receipt of £2 from “Viator” 
for the benefit of the old couple mentioned in our article 








“ Yeoman’s Service,” of August 6th, 1904.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 





[TsE experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
as good at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any Regulars of the 
same length of service, and that in a tactical exercise they will show them- 
selves tactically more proficient than any company of Regulars chosen from 
any battalion who have not been specially trained for the competition. 
He further asserts that these six-months men would be able to meet 
Continental conscripts. It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a 
company in six months, that a fact of the utmost importance will have been 
ascertained, and that we shall be able without misgiving to urge that our 
present Militia Force shall be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit 
training, with only a week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, 
upon a system resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a 
basis we could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. ] 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AND PROMISED :— 


Mr. E. James re nae aaa .. £200 0 O 
The Proprietor of the Spectator 100 0 O 
*The Earl of Dysart < 200 0 0 
C. Davies Gilbert ... 5 0 0 
*F, H. Gossage, Esq. Sas .«- 100 0 0 
Peter Jack, Esq. ... me aoe ae 1. 6 06 
Shadworth H. Hodgson ... ive sae 5 5 0 
General Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. 100 0 O 
W. Heward Bell ... 100 0 O 
Henry Johnstone ... 10 O 
Miss Julia Wedgwood 100 0 O 
J. G. Grieve one ose pee aca rE 2.6 
R. V. Ward on a8 ee «as 100 
¢+Adam Birkmyre, Shalott, Kilmalcolm, 

:. ad ase wate es 30 0 0 
Miss F'. Gray bes ne 3 Sey r biG 
ly eae ive bea ee ae 100 
Nicol Paton Brown oe bat 1010 O 
E. V. Husey és S<4 ade tae EE. 6 

*Henry Johnston ... ees me ve 5 0 0 
*William Birkmyre me - ia 10 0 0 








POETRY. 





THE MUSHROOM GATHERER. 
WE rose an hour before the blink of day, 
And with brown osier baskets took our way 
O’er pastureland and paddock, glinting grey 
With twilit dews that plashed about our feet. 


Before me through the fleecy mist she went, 
And ever and anon her body bent 

To gather milk-white mushrooms, dew-besprent, 
That huddled close to wait the noonday heat. 


She plucked the brittle domes with fingers deft, 
And tenderly the nestling buttons reft 

From their green, cosy beds; and right and left 
She strayed to glean the meadows’ snowy spoil. 


By drowsy sheep and dewy-breathing beast 
She moved; nor from her aching labour ceased 
Till dawn’s pale glory shivered up the East, 
When, laden with the harvest of her toil, 


Her brown hands resting on her lissom hips 

She stood a moment, where the meadow dips, 
Breathing the dawn with silent, parted lips 

That with their dewy drinking glowed more red. 


As o’er the bleak wold’s edge the young sun leapt 
And waked a world that hapt in vapour slept, 
Into the dawn with eager foot she stepped, 

Her basket poised upon her lifted head. 


And as she homeward went my heart kept pace 
With her; and never more, in any place, 

Since I have seen the dawnlight on her face, 
Shall her heart lack my heart’s companioning. 





* These subscriptions are promised subject to the condition “ that the rest 
of the money required can be collected or promised,” 
t Will increase to £50 if necessary. 


For us, while bright against the dusky wood, 

With morn-flushed brow and kindling hair she stood, 

God made the day and saw that it was good ; 

And love first taught the labouring heart to sing. 
WILFRID WILson GIBSON. 








BOOKS. 


——@——__ 
JAMES MARTINEAU.* 


Tu1s admirable work is a worthy memorial of a great man, 
“There is no doubt that Mr. Martineau is the greatest of 
living thinkers,” said Mr. Gladstone in 1865.. Such an 
estimate from one who stood at almost the opposite pole of 
theological thought is a striking testimony to the impression 
that this mind in revolt had made upon his own generation. 
His influence flowed out far beyond the narrow circle of pro- 
fessed Unitarianism, and he received in his lifetime more 
honour among those from whom he profoundly disagreed than 
among his own peculiar people. It is too early yet to estimate 
his influence on theology and the effect that he has had on 
the faith of England. His own estimate was inadequate. 
“We have rightly revolted from the Past; but we have not 
found the Faith of the Future,” expresses the melancholy of 
later years without telling us that his cleansing sincerity 
of mind had done much to prepare the way for a nobler 
conception of Christianity. But the criticism of the text 
of the New Testament that he adopted is largely discredited 
to-day. The Tibingen school had indeed disappeared 
long before his death. This volume enables the student of 
intellectual movements in the nineteenth century to see with 
the utmost clearness the part played by Martineau. His views 
and beliefs, his efforts and his aspirations, are set forth dis- 
passionately and fully, and, whenever possible, in the great 
thinker’s own words. His development is traced with such 
skill that Mr. Carpenter makes us realise the continual inter- 
play of the outer and the inner life. We see in these pages 
the organic growth, not only of a great intellect, but of a great 
moral force. We see also how, by slow degrees, this fine mind, 
shrouded in something that can only be called intellectual 
humility, gradually emerged from the welter of lesser 
thinkers and ranged itself among the high influences of the 
day. That Martineau was, and is still, a great intellectual 
and moral force there can be no doubt. Whether he will 
survive as a perennial name is, however, less certain. He 
was intellectually a centre of rays rather than a creator of 
light, and it is more than likely that his main work will 
prove to be that of one who brought into focus the 
nobler forces of his own day than of one who gave to the 
world a new watchword. The Oxford address presented to 
him on his eighty-third birthday (April 21st, 1888), and signed 
by the finest thinkers of Europe and America, was a tribute 
to this aspect of his work. It declared: “ You have taught 
your generation that both in politics and religion, there are 
truths above party, independent of contemporary opinion, 
which cannot be overthrown, for their foundations are in 
the heart of man.” 

James Martineau, the seventh child of a seventh child, was 
born on April 21st, 1805. His family came from Bergerac, 
in the South-West of France. His grandfather, Gaston 
Martineau, fled to Norwich from Dieppe on the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and his father became a successful 
manufacturer of woollen stuffs, in that town. His mother, 
despite her “inexhaustible force of affection,” was of sterner 
stuff than his father, “the most unselfish of}men.” The son 
seems to have combined, in singularly happy proportions, 
the noble qualities of both parents. A certain cold North- 
umbrian sternness and immobility of considered judgment 
was combined with intense affection, the keenest moral 
sensitiveness, and a sense of logical sequence of the 
highest order. A reserved and delicate child, he was 
brought up in the grave atmosphere of a Presbyterian house- 
hold. The Octagon Chapel where the family worshipped 
was at this date teaching, in common with many other 
Presbyterian chapels, something almost indistinguishable 
from Unitarianism. It is no wonder that Martineau took 








* James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher: a Study of his Infe and Thought, 
By J, Estlin Carpenter, M.A. London: Philip Green. (7s, 6d. net.] 
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so intense an interest in the Hewley case of 1842, when 
the House of Lords decided against the Unitarian claim of 
ownership in these chapels, and the Healing Act of 1844 
which quieted the Unitarian possession. In the earliest 
days, however, a literary note lightened the gravity of the 
daily life. Thomas Martineau had been a pupil of Mr. 
Barbauld, and Mrs. Barbauld, with her friends, were 
visitors in Magdalen Street, Norwich. At the age of ten 
James Martineau was sent to the Norwich Grammar School, 
whence after four somewhat unhappy years he passed to 
Dr. Lant Carpenter’s school at Bristol, where there was 
awakened into vivid life that sense of moral feeling which 
became the guiding force of both his active and his 
philosophic work. In 1821 he left Bristol for Derby to take 
up his career as an engineer, and it was there that he met his 
future wife. The work at Derby proved uncongenial; and 
feeling called to spiritual duties, the autumn of 1822 saw 
him a theological student for the ministry at Manchester 
College, York. Shut out from the Universities that in later 
years were to delight in honouring him, he found in the 
College which was the Nonconformist protest against the Act 
of 1662 the intellectual and moral means of developing his 
great powers. In 1885 he declared: “I was myself its 
creation, moulded by it to the very marrow of. me, formed by 
its clay, and shaped by its wheel.” 

Here “he accepted Priestley as his master,” continuing the 
Scottish and English line of philosophic thought to which Dr. 
Carpenter had introduced him. It was not the only point 
that he had in common with Jeremy Bentham. In those 
days perhaps the student believed in “a Unitarian Church ” ; 
but by 1824 he had entered on the path from which he never 
turned back. New literary and philosophic forces began to 
play upon his mind. Lessing in particular appealed, as 
German thought in general was destined to appeal, to him. 
The universality of divine influence was the belief that carried 
him into manhood. In 1826 his preaching work had begun. 
The next year he took over for a time Dr. Carpenter's 
school at Bristol. He then accepted a pastorate in Dublin, 
and in December, 1828, married Miss Helen Higginson, 
In June, 1832, Martineau returned to England. Scruples as 
to receiving the annual Parliamentary grant to Presbyterian 
ministers terminated a service of anxiety. He settled in 
Mount Street, Liverpool, and became the minister of the 
chapel in Paradise Street. “The ten or twelve years that 
followed, were in many ways the most difficult and laborious 
in his whole career. They determined the character of his 
activity, shaped the fresh forms of his thought, enabled him 
to reconstruct his whole theology and philosophy, and fixed 
the lines of his future influence.” He rapidly made his mark, 
both as a preacher and a writer. His lectures on The Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry, published in 1836, marked his departure 
from orthodox Unitarianism, and gave him a definite position 
asathinker. “The last appeal,” he declared, “ in all researches 
into religious truth, must be to the judgments of the human 
mind against these judgments Scripture cannot 
have any authority, for upon its authority they themselves 
decide.’ He had, in fact, definitely abandoned external 
authority. 

The delightful home in Mount Street became the centre 
not only of manifold pastoral activities, but of intense intel- 
lectual life. Literature claimed much time; the education of 
his children, undertaken from conscientious motives, was a 
daily call; while close philosophical study was gradually 
changing the theological outlook. Priestley’s standpoint was 
at last abandoned, and an ethical test substituted for an 
intellectual religion. The world within could explain the 
world without. Martineau’s position rapidly developed. He 
protested against intellectual Christianity with its merely 
antiquarian literary and logical assents. Meantime, the 
German philosophic influence increased, and official Unitarian- 
ism began to regard the thinker and preacher with something 
like fear. The dissolution of the English Presbyterian Union 
immediately on the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, 
1844, made indeed a breach between him and the Unitarian 
Association which was never healed. We may note in passing 
that Mr. Carpenter’s chapters dealing with the evolution of 
Presbyterian views in England form a very valuable con- 
tribution to the history of English religious thought. 

The period from 1840 to 1848 was full of stress and strain. 
Considerable family trials accompanied continual work. He, 
however, steadily developed the doctrine of an inward base 


of authority in religion which had its practical application in 
life as involving personal responsibility and the continuous 
development of character. Conscience is the revealer of the - 
Spirit of God, and thus God and man are immediately 
related. It is not possible to attempt a criticism of such a 
position. Whether true or not, it was a legitimate stage in 
Martineau’s course of development. Yet we may doubt whether 
it was logically sound to discard “the legal conception of 
morality, as dependent on the Divine Will,” for such a position 
appears to clash with Martineau’s own special doctrine that 
Will is the interpreter of Cause, both in the physical and the 
moral world. An “activity consciously directed to an end” 
must lie behind the concepts of morality; and it would seem, 
if “truth 7s the correspondence between the mind within and 
the fact without,” that these concepts are dependent on the 
Divine Will. The relationship of man and God, Martineau 
declared, is a relationship of personalities in each case con. 
ditioned by time and space. If that is so, we cannot 
distinguish between moral and physical “laws” with respect 
to their fount of origin. 

Martineau’s philosophical outlook was completed by his 
annus mirabilis in Germany. When he returned in 1849 to 
his Liverpool ministry “the foundations of his theology and 
philosophy had been securely laid; he never again needed 
to change his general interpretation of human experience.” 
Certainly he did not leave Germany with any cheerful feeling 
as to the future of the country in which he had been com. 
pleting his theological armoury. “He declared emphatically 
that the influence of Christianity on the political future and 
social condition of Germany was extinct.” The Tiibingen 
school had not served to keep it alive. 

We must conclude this notice with Mr. Carpenter's 
admirable summary of Martineau’s general position at this 
time. It is not possible within our limits to deal with the 
details of the fruitful later work of Martineau’s long life. His 
work at Liverpool ended in 1857. He ministered in London 
from 1859 to 1872. As Principal of Manchester New College 
from 1869 to 1885, and as a member of the Metaphysical 
Society, he was enabled to give forth to the world and to the 
company of his intellectual peers the ripe development of the 
philosophic doctrines the origin of which we have indicated. 
The last fifteen years, from 1885 to 1900, with all their 
activities, and the gratifying recognition from the whole 
world of thought of his intellectual greatness, formed a 
wonderful autumn of life. He could then declare that “ the 
interest of both worlds—past and future—deepens as one 
approaches the silent verge.” He could turn back sixty years 
to visit the little grave in the Irish Huguenot cemetery where 
his first-born little girl was laid, and in his ninetieth year he 
vould write to a friend: “TI love to think of your little girl, 
and her joy in the bursting buds; give her a kiss from me.” 
Never weary of well-doing and well-thinking, his ninety-fifth 
year was entered before he was gathered to his fathers. Mr. 
Carpenter’s words are a noble statement of Martineau’s 
central theological position :— 

“ Nature is usually, for Martineau, the realm in which God has 
pledged Himself to those fixed ways which we sum up under the 
term Law. In the mechanism of the human frame he acts, as he 
acts in the scene around, along pre-ordained lines of invariable 
constancy. Not such are his dealings with human souls. There 
is a scene where Living Mind can speak with living minds, in 
tones of encouragement or of rebuke, of kindling suggestion or 
supporting love. At times, indeed, this is confined to the moral 
life, where ‘in the inmost room of conscience, God seeks you all 
the while.” At others, however, it is extended over a wider 
range. It vouchsafes visions of new truth; it opens before us 
glimpses of diviner beauty ; it calls reverence higher and higher 
along the upward way ; and feeds the heart that is athirst for 
the Eternal. Describe it as a doctrine of the Spirit, and you 
may throw it into theologic form by saying that the indwelling 
God, who in Christ was the Word, is in us the Comforter. If 
this realm of mystery, God is for ever free ; and inasmuch as it 
transcends the customary Order of his acts, it may be called 
strictly supernatural. Possible in all men, however dim and 
intermittent, was this higher life. Constant was it in Jesus, 
whose spirit, through no better medium than the institutions of 
the Church and even the word upon the printed page, can yet 
reach ours, and bear it into the presence of the Father. In his 
whole conception, therefore, of religion, James Martineau soared 
beyond the range of Law, and earnestly repelled the charge of 
antisupernaturalism.” 


In fact, Martineau was one of the forces that stood for the 
spiritual life in the Mid-Victorian Age, when wealth, social 
discontent, and materialism were greedily claiming the whole 





field of life. 
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LORD GOSCHEN’S ESSAYS.* 

Ir is no disparagement to the contents of this volume to say 
that many people will find the “personal note” for which 
Lord Goschen apologises in his preface the most interesting 
thing init. A knowledge of, and taste for, economic questions 
fill a remarkably small part in the equipment of latter-day 
politicians. He tells us that he has never been able to lay 
claim to the title of a trained and scientific economist. 
“Throughout my treatment of this class of subjects,” he 
writes, “I have regarded them from the standpoint of a 
practical man of business or a public servant anxious to 
inquire into financial, economic, and social facts, with a view 
to their bearing on matters of administration or legislation, 
rather than as an exponent of systems of Political Economy 
or as the adherent of any special school of thought.” Itis this 
attitude that gives peculiar value to Lord Goschen’s discussion 
of economic questions. No one who has followed the present 
Fiscal controversy, which is doubtless responsible for Lord 
Goschen’s return to his earlier studies, can have failed to be 
struck by the singular freshness which inspires his utterances 
on the subject, due no doubt to his lifelong habits of examining 
facts and figures and of facing new economic developments 
or new aspects of old controversies. But something more 
than intellectual acuteness and honesty goes to the making of 
an economist of Lord Goschen’s calibre. Besides the instinct 
for the hidden meaning of figures and statistics—a gift by no 
means common in professional political economists—Lord 
Goschen has the statesman’s eye for the really important 
points in an economic discussion, and his grasp of the bearing 
of economic truths on the life of a nation. It is impossible 
to read the essays on “ Laissez-faire” and “ Ethics and 
Economics” without being profoundly impressed by these 
characteristics. 

The vindication of the claims of economic science in these 
papers is all the more convincing from the extreme modera- 
tion of its terms and the recognition of the “honest, well- 
intentioned, and often noble aims” which have inspired 
modern Socialistic advance. Lord Goschen gives the impres- 
sion of writing without any bias save that produced by study 
of the facts and phenomena of modern societies. He seldom 
lays stress on a principle as such. An opinion like that 
expressed in the following lines written this year is therefore 
all the more effective and impressive :— 

“TI venture to think that if in an earlier period the sterner 
doctrine of the uncompromising economist required to be 
modified by the invocation of influences flowing from ethical 
considerations, the suggestion is permissible that in the present 
day the risk is in the opposite direction, and that it is the duty 
of those who direct public opinion to be constantly on their 
guard lest immutable principles should be forgotten under the 
short-sighted, if creditable, pressure of a too impulsive 
philanthropy.” 

The first-named of these two papers carries the reader back 
to days when the loosening hold of the Cobdenite philosophy 
upon public opinion first began to be apparent, and when Mr. 
Goschen—who was as regarded foreign and Colonial policy 
by no means of Cobden’s school, being rather suspected 
by them of “Jingo” leanings—yet stood forth as the repre- 
sentative of the older economic faith against the heresies of 
the new Radicalism. The early years of the “eighties ” were 
signalised not only by a revival of the ery for reciprocity, 
but by a Socialistic propaganda among the younger Liberals, 
associated with the name of Arnold Toynbee, fed by publica- 
tions like Progress and Poverty, and adopted by some leading 
politicians, During the twenty-two years which have 
passed since Lord Goschen delivered this address Socialistic 
tendencies have perhaps, as he observes, not made so much 
progress as might at one time have been expected. Certainly 
they have been less discussed. It has on the whole been a 
period of great material prosperity, and the public mind has 
been diverted by matters of external and Imperial policy. 
But in practice great strides have been made. The State has 
made serious concessions of principle in Ireland and else- 
where. The extension of local government has proved 
fertile in Socialist experiment accompanied by a vast acces- 
sion of local indebtedness, a development which Lord Goschen 

confesses he did not foresee. There is no very obvious limit 
to the action which Governments seem prepared to take, 
under pressure, in this direction. Signs are not wanting that 





the attack on the laissez-faire or individualistic basis of 
society will be renewed in the near future in the field of 
taxation. Resistance to taxation for the furtherance of 
“Collectivist” effort will in that case come from classes 
divested of all moral right to protest by their hasty abandon- 
ment of the principle of “ taxation for revenue only.” Socialism 
may well prove, as in Germany, the twin-sister of Protection. 
We should feel greater confidence in the future if we could 
perceive on either side of politics a leader qualified by 
economic tastes and knowledge to “ direct public opinion” in 
the decisions which lie before the present generation. We 
cannot doubt that the need will in time produce the man, 
but in the meantime Lord Goschen appears unfortunately to 
be the last of a line, illustrated by the names of Peel and 
Gladstone, with whom it was the first business of statesman- 
ship to study with patient care the social, economic, and 
financial situation of the country. A great opportunity lies 
before the man who is able to take up his mantle, and to 
reconcile the legitimate claims and aspirations of the working 
classes with the welfare and progress of the nation at large on 
sound economic lines. 

One of the first tasks to which a great Finance Minister 
would probably address himself would be the perfecting of 
his means of information and the proper organisation of hig 
statistics. Recent writers like Mr. A. L. Bowley who have 
attempted to describe the material progress of the nation 
have drawn attention to the obvious gaps in our statistical 
knowledge, which it is apparently no one’s business to fill up. 
In the region of finance proper matters are little better, and 
a multitude of questions, such as those connected with the 
incidence of taxation, the distribution of income, and the 
comparative study of fiscal systems, are left untouched for 
want of proper machinery to deal with them. The time for 
the empirical treatment of such questions as these has gone 
by, and the general level of knowledge on these and kindred 
topics has risen so much in recent years as to make it 
imperative for Government Departments to utilise more 
diligently the mass of information which is within their 
reach. Lord Goschen himself has been moved to a strong 
expression of opinion on this subject, which we shall make no 
apology for quoting. The passage occurs at the end of his 
“Supplemental Study” on the “Increase of Moderate 
Incomes,” one of the most interesting studies in this volume, 
but one which, so far as the Income-tax figures are con- 
cerned, has been rendered largely inconclusive by want of 
information. Official methods, observes Lord Goschen, 

“do not contribute sufficiently to this class of research. Nor does 
there appear to be enough co-ordination between the various official 
centres which distribute statistical information. The statistical 
abstract issued by the Board of Trade is a mine of wealth and 
supplies some materials from the Customs and Inland Revenue, 
but the labours of the latter department have not been sufficiently 
utilised for statistical purposes. It has often occurred to me that 
our national statistics should be concentrated under one head, 
whose business it would be to take a wider survey than the mere 
tabulation of figures supplied by others, who should not only 
publish what was brought to him, but consider scientifically 
what further materials, useful as throwing light on the economic 
condition of the country, might be extracted from official records 
and be made available by systematised arrangement for public 
use.” 

Coming from so high a source, and confirming as they do the 
impressions of outside inquirers, these words may possibly 
have their effect in the proper quarters. 

We have no space to comment on the various essays in 
detail. In all of them will be found, combined with the gift 
of lucid and forcible expression, the sagacity and almost 
excessive caution, the careful attention to facts and the skilful 
analysis of figures, to which the public is accustomed in their 
author. Perhaps the most striking of all the addresses is that 
on our cash reserves delivered during the “ Baring crisis.” The 
dangers to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer then drew 
attention are dangers to which the nation is still exposed, and 
which receive too little notice from any but those responsible 
for banking interests, perhaps not even from them. 





THE ENGLISH LAKES.* 

THERE is a simplicity—not to use that nobler word, humility 
—about Mr. Palmer’s account of the lakes, mountains, 
and dales he knows so well and loves so dearly which 








* Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions, 1865-1893; with Introductory 
Notes, 1905, By Viscount Goschen, London: Edward Arnold, [l5s, net.) 


* The English Lakes, Painted by A. Heaton Cooper. Described by W. T. 
Palmer, London: A, and C, Black. (20s. net.J 
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goes far to disarm criticism. One finds a good deal of 
pleasure of a certain kind in turning over his pages, if 
also some irritation. Perhaps this last is unreasonable. 
Perhaps we ought not to want anything more than a series 
of wandering descriptions, sometimes pretty and vivid and 
informing enough, sometimes spoilt by tags, far-fetched 
adjectives, and other faults of style rather unworthy of a man 
born and bred in the land which has come to suggest some of 
the highest poetry. But Mr. Palmer probably knows what 
the present day wants to read about the Lake Country; 
and no doubt such a book as this, with its illustrations, 
which, if hardly first-rate, will pleasantly remind many 
a holiday-maker of his holiday, is more likely to be 
popular than one on a higher plane, either literary or 
artistic. The majority, after all, see Windermere from 
the deck of a steamer and Thirlmere from the top of a 
coach. A motor or a bicycle gives little opportunity for 
real knowledge of a country the charm of which hides itself 
and is only to be found in perfection by a few. Mr. Palmer 
knows all this, of course, better than we do. If he describes 
ordinary sights and “main ways” in popular style, he also 
takes his readers into many a wild and picturesque corner 
where the usual tripper cannot follow him. And long may 
the lonely fells and more secluded lakes keep their difficult 
remoteness! 

Such remarks as the following, if well-intentioned, are 
saddening. How has the love of the Lake Country and its 
immortal] spirit come to this, and “ what will ye do in the end 
thereof” P— 

“Storrs Halli—now an hotel—was occupied a century ago by Mr. 
Bolton, who, a man of literary tastes, thought noble friendships 
a boon. He communed with Wordsworth, North, Sir Walter 
Scott, De Quincey, and many others who were attracted to that 
great coterie of genius. In these days the poetry of the Lakes 
school is often sneered at. The men with their simple tastes and 
eer are despised, but, leaving their work aside, never in 

istory has a group of men so able, so high-minded, so far in 

advance of their day and generation, been so intimately associated. 
They had their weaknesses, their vices, but conducted their worst 
hours without impairing the morality of their surroundings. 
Their influence was wholly for good, wholly for an upward trend 
of thought.” 
The last sentence but one is almost, if not altogether, cryptic. 
We trust that the modern ignorance which “sneers” and 
* despises” and is capable de tout will not in any way 
apply it to Wordsworth or to Scott, who, by the by, is 
rather oddly counted among the “Lake Poets.” The 
book, naturally, is full of allusions to Wordsworth. Its 
author does not fail, as we ses, in reverence for him; but 
when he refers to “I wandered lonely as a cloud” as “the 
fine sonnet known as ‘The Daffodils,” we could find it in 
our hearts to wish that Wordsworth might have been left 
out altogether. However, there are diversities of gifts, and 
Wordsworth himself would have rejoiced in Mr. Palmer's 
enthusiastic love and thorough knowledge of the country, 
with its marvellous variety of beauty and interest, and the 
many curious features of its characteristic life. 

It is remarkable how every region of mountain and lake 
has its own differing character and charm. The English 
Lake Country, so full of grandeur and poetry, has quite 
another atmosphere from the Welsh land, where legendary 
history and fairy lore and the spiritual vision of a people 
have humanised Nature, so to speak. The English lakes 
and mountains, in spite of their position on the Border, have 
hardly any historical past wrapped in tradition and fancy. 
They have fairy-tales and legends and ghost stories, but of 
an utterly different and more solid character; the Celtic 
dream, the spirit of magic, is lacking. Nature has her great 
world of mystery, but it is removed from mortals. The dales- 
men are a part of their native country in one sense, but not 
in another. You do not meet a poet in every farmhouse or 
wayside inn; a mist is a mist, not an army of ghosts 
advancing with waving arms across a lake, after a storm, 
in the gathering twilight. But, though such comparisons 
are useless, one may say that the poetic charm of the 
English lake and mountain region is of a higher, more 
sublime kind than that of Wales. The nature of the North 
inspires greater poetry; these are matters of high thought 
and immortal verse; there is something better than romance 
here. In these days, when people dare to talk of “ sneering 
at” the Lake poets, and especially at the poet and prophet, 
the greatest of them all, one is glad to be reminded of 








Mr. Myers’s words about Wordsworth and his relation to the 
country in which he lived, and which he had the great and 
solitary power of understanding :— 

“The mountains had waited long for a full adoration, an 
intelligent worship. At last ‘they were enough beloved,’ ‘And 
if now the changes wrought around them recall too often the 
poet’s warning, how 


‘ All that now delights thee, from the day 
On which it should be touched, shall melt, and melt away,’— 


yet they have gained something which cannot be taken from 
them. Not mines, nor railways, nor monster excursions, nor 
reservoirs, nor Manchester herself, ‘toute entiére a sa proie 
attachée,’ can deprive lake and hill of Wordsworth’s memory, 
and the love which once they knew.” 

Mr. Palmer claims, and evidently with justice, that hig 
“attempt has been sincere.” He knows a great deal about 
the outward aspect of the Lake Country; he has walked 
everywhere, boated everywhere; has been a companion of the 
shepherds in their hardships on the mountains; knows the 
animals, fishes, and birds of the district as few other men do, 
Writing of the little-known Crummock Water, he has a good 
deal to tell of the rare birds, on their way to extinction, or to 
memory in a world of museums :— 

“The wild moorland above the lake is one of the few remaining 

English breeding-places of the dotterel. ..... The nest is 
increasingly rare: for collectors will give long prices for a com- 
plete clutch of eggs, and the native shoots the bird on sight, for 
no more successful lure for trout exists than a fly made from the 
under-wing of a dotterel...... Other summer birds of the 
mountains are the ring-ouzel, a white-throated blackbird, the 
peregrine, the kestrel, and the sparrow-hawk. The bittern no 
longer booms in the upper glens or by the lake; hen-harriers and 
their kindred are also gone. But the wailing of the curlew still 
rings in our ears, the plover is never at rest, and the sinister 
‘dowk’ or carrion-crow gorges on every dead carcase on tho 
uplands. Of lesser birds, by every rill you see the pretty dipper 
in his uniform of brown and white, and less often the bright 
metallic sheen of the kingfisher. Winter brings the fieldfare 
and redwing to the mountain valleys, with now and then a flock 
of snow-buntings. On the lake, too, come the pochard and tho 
golden-eyed ducks from the frozen north, with rarer species, 
such as the sheldrake, the widgeon, and the shoveller.” 
All this, with many other like pages, is valuable to the 
naturalist, and we hope that no readers will pass carelessly 
over the page where Mr, Palmer earnestly commends to the 
British public the preservation of Gowbarrow. The “ National 
Trust for the Preservation of Places of Natural Beauty” is 
doing its best to buy Gowbarrow, as it bought Brandelhow. 
It saved something for Derwentwater; it is now trying to 
save Ullswater. 

“Twelve thousand pounds are needed. Rouse, ye who would 
save a hallowed spot for the unspoiled benefit of posterity.” 
Thus we leave Mr. Palmer, really earning the gratitude of 
his countrymen, for here the daffodils danced, as he does not 
forget to remind us. But alas! what does that matter to the 
millions who sneer at Wordsworth ? 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Passion and a new note are not so common in modern 
verse that we can afford to neglect them because of some 
surface imperfections of style. Our singers tend to be 
desperately correct, accomplished, and tuneful; it is only on 
reflection that we remember that their accomplishments failed 
to move us, because they had nothing to say. Whatever 
faults there are in Miss May Doney’s volume, triteness is not 
one of them. Scarcely one of these short songs but is 
surcharged with emotion, so that the verse halts and staggers 
under it. In a recent review of “Laurence Hope’s” last 
poems we had occasion to note in them the attitude of the 
Oriental woman in her preoccupation with love and children. 
Miss Doney, though the accent of her verse is wholly 
Western, has a similar preoccupation, as witness the first two 
pieces, “The Slave” and “ Body o’ Breath.” These curious, 
wild, irregular poems, tinged with false rhetoric and terribly 
cumbered with capital letters, are lit fitfully also with gleams 





By May Doney. London: Methuen and Co. 


* (1) Songs of the Real. ndon: . 
[3s. 6d. net.]——(2) The Golden Threshold. By Sarojini Naidu. London: W. 
Heinemann. [3s. 6d.;——(3) The Rainbow and the Rose. By E. Nesbit. 


London: Longmans and Co. [5s.]——(4) Pro Patria, and other Poems. By 
B. Paul Neuman. London: Brown, Langham, and Co. [3s, net.]——(5) Verses, 
Wise or Otherwise. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler (Mrs. Felkin). London: 
Cassell and Co. fre) Collected Sonnets of Lloyd Mifflin. London: 
Henry Frowde. 0s. 6d. net.]|——(7) Poems. By Post Wheeler. London: 
Elkin Mathews. [5s. net.|——(8) Studies in Rhyme and Rhythm. By Charles 
F, Grindrod. Same publishers. [3s. 6d. net.] —y Euphrosyne : a Collection 
of Verse. Cambridge: Elijah Johnson.—(10) Voices of the Desert. By 

rnest Favenc. London: Blliot Stock. [8s.6d.J——(11) The Forest of Wud 
Thyme: a Tale for Children under Ninety. By Noyes, London: We 
Blackwood and Sons, [5s. net.] 
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of the true fire, Miss Doney, like Mrs. Browning, is apt to be 
carried away into abstractions and conceits which often jar on 
the reader. She is the slave of certain epithets—“ white ” is 
the most tyrannical—and the language of erotic poetry is 
used so continuously on all subjects that the pitch becomes 
too high and the veice grows harsh. But when all has been 
said, she has a true lyrical gift, a sense of delicate words, an 
imagination which has the double power of making common 
things immense and the immensities homely. And sometimes 
her feeling loses its incoherence and attains that poignant 
simplicity which is the goal of poetry. Few of her verses are 
perfect, for in most some line or phrase jars; but all have the 
impress of a remarkable temperament. As an example, not 
of her best work, but of the kind of emotion which she has 
made her own, we quote one sonnet :— 
“Dear! in this unfamiliar hour when you, 
By Death disrobed of all your mortal dress, 
First put on as a garment loveliness, 
And feel a tireless vigour through and through, 
I wonder, do you wish me near to view 
The radiant beauties round you, and confess 
Within your heart the shadow of distress 
Because the Angel did not call me too? 
My Darling, I, who ever asked that ill, 
Though shackling all my joys, might let you be, 
Am praying that a strange, new want of me, 
And eager as my own desire, may thrill 
Your soul with transient longings, ere Christ fill 
Your hands with blisses that I cannot see.” 

If Miss Doney writes with something of an Eastern 
point of view, Mrs. Naidu, for all her Indian blood, has 
the authentic accent of the West. There is nothing of 
“Laurence Hope’s” distraught passion in these charming 
songs of The Golden Threshold. They are delicate exercises 
in the lightest of light verse,—folk-songs, fairy-tales, lyrics 
which embody the moods of a moment. She sings, in her 
own words, of 

“The sword of old battles, the crown of old kings, 
And happy and simple and sorrowful things,” 

but mainly of things simple and happy. In a way she is 

imitative, not of any special poet, but of good literature in 

general, for her work is rather the experiment of a cultivated 
mind than the product of intense feeling, Her versatility 
is proved by her success in that most difficult of forms, the 

Court ode, and we could wish that all our Laureates were as 

skilful in their production. But she is best when she is 

simplest, as in the following verses of a village song :— 

“Honey child, honey child, the world is full of pleasure, 

Of bridal-songs and cradle-songs and sandal-scented leisure, 

Your bridal robes are in the loom, silver and saffron glowing, 

Your bridal cakes are on the hearth: O whither are you going ? 

The bridal-songs and cradle-songs have cadences of sorrow, 

The laughter of the sun to-day, the wind of death to-morrow. 

Far sweeter sound the forest-notes when forest streams are 

falling ; 

O mother mine, I cannot stay ; the fairy-folk are calling.” 

The lady who writes under the name of “ E. Nesbit” is also 
skilled in her craft, and her latest book, The Rainbow and the 
Rose, shows much dexterity in versification, and a wider range 
than is usual in modern lyrics. We like her best in her 
village monologues, which are full of insight and humour and 
sound philosophy. But when she pleases she can write also 
graceful songs, and there is one stately invocation to 
England :— 

“Shoulders of upland brown laid dark to the sunset’s bosom, 
Living amber of wheat, and copper of new ploughed loam, 
Down where the white sheep wander, little gardens in blossom, 
Roads that wind through the twilight up to the lights of 

home. 

Lanes that are white with hawthorn, dykes where the sedges 

shiver, 

Hollows where caged winds slumber, moorlands where winds 

wake free, 

Sowing and reaping and gleaning, spring and torrent and river, 

Are they not more, by worlds, than the whole of the world 

can be?” 

Mr. Neuman’s Pro Patria has some good ballads—notably 
“The Heavenly Lover ”—and several meritorious topical verses 
on incidents in the Boer War. In one little poem, “The 
Voice of the Mountains,” he reproduces with much charm the 
manner of the late Mr. F. W. Myers. The next five writers 
on our list have all a share of talent, but they suffer from a 
fatal gift of facility. Mrs. Felkin is an adept at light verse in 


becomes monotonous, and she lacks the nicer taste which kept 
| Praed from undue sentimentality. Mr. Wheeler's Poems tend 
always towards the drawing-room ballad, and though here 
and there we detect signs of a more virile talent, it is all 
overlaid with an easy emotionalism. The same is true of 
most of Mr. Grindrod’s Studies in Rhyme and Rhythm, but 
he has also imagination, and when he finds an adequate 
theme, as in “The Diver’s Tale,” he writes with power and 
distinction. With every desite to find merit in Mr. Lloyd 
Mifflin’s “Sonnets,” we confess ourselves disappointed. 
Written on any conceivable subject, they rarely rise above 
the platitudinous, and at their best are sonorous without being 
in any way impressive. The man who can write such a 
concluding line as 
“ And silence listens, stiller than a stone,” 

has much to learn in poetic taste. The slim anonymous 
volume, Euphrosyne, is very full of echoes and crudities, but 
one poem, “ At the Other Bar,” shows a power of imagina. 
tion and a metrical accomplishment for which the rest 
scarcely prepare us. 

Of very different quality is Mr. Ernest Favene’s Voices of 
the Desert. Here there is little of the versifier’s skill, but 
much of the reality of poetry. The author is no deft 
purveyor of other men’s fancies. In these grim little 
ballads of the great deserts of Central Australia there is a 
passion and a realism which are all too rare to-day. They 
are saved from melodrama by their simplicity, for Mr. Favene 
has lived the life, and his memories are too sharp and 
poignant to need adornment. ‘The Madman’s Dream of the 
Golden Mountain” is a hideous and unforgettable nightmare, 
and “A Bush Tragedy” is a grim study of death in the 
desert. Save for some slight debt to Lindsay Gordon, he 
owes nothing to any literary predecessors; but in spite of 
many metrical faults, there is more of the true fibre of poetry 
in him than in a host of imitative singers. It is raw, 
unfashioned stuff, but it is the real thing. 

Last on our list comes Mr. Noyes’s fairy-tale, The Forest of 
Wild Thyme. Ina pleasant “ Apologia” the author seems to 
hint that it is his last attempt at the simple, unstudied lyric 
which he has made his own, and that henceforth he will show 
himself an austerer craftsman. We applaud the decision, but 
with a slight regret, for his simplicity at its best has a curious 
charm. The trouble is that there is so much dross mixed 
with the gold, so many jingling cadences mingled with the 
music. The new volume shows all the characteristic strength 
and weakness of Mr. Noyes’s temperament. The scheme of 
the story seems to us scarcely happy, and we cannot convince 
ourselves that it will be altogether appreciated by children, 
for every self-respecting child hates sentimentality. But 
there is much graceful fancy in the description of the wonders 
seen far down in the Forest of Thyme, where spiders become 
dragons and beetles elephants ; and old catches from nursery 
rhymes are skilfully interwoven. The following lines are a 
good instance of the melodious and imaginative verse which 
comes so trippingly from Mr. Noyes’s pen :— 

“Then we came through a glittering crystal grot 
By a path like a pale moonbeam, 
And a broad blue hedge of Forget-me-not. 

Over a shimmering stream, 

To where, through the deep blue dusk, a gleam 
Rose like the soul of the setting sun ; 

A sunset breaking through the earth, 

A crimson sea of the poppies of dreams, 


Deep as the sleep that gave them birth 
In the night where all earthly dreams are done. 


And then, like a pearl-pale porch of the moon, 
Faint and sweet as a starlit shrine, 
Over the gloom 
Of the crimson bloom 
We saw the gates of Ivory shine; 
And lulled and lured by the lullaby tune 
Of the cradling airs that drowsily creep 
From blossom to blossom, and lazily croon 
Through the heart of the midnight’s mystic moon, 
We came to the gates of the City of Sleep.” 





NOVELS. 
BARBARA REBELL.* 


THE word “novel” has unfortunately lost the exact meaning 
which it had fifty years ago, and for the sake of aceurate 








the style, but without the distinction, of Praed, with many 
heatly turned antitheses and verbal surprises; but her skill 





* Barbara Rebell, By Mrs, Belloc-Lowndes. London: W. Heinemann, [68.] 
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speech we should be glad to see that meaning restored. Ina 
tale the interest lies in the bare drama,—the actions or acci- 
dents of the figures as determined by external events. The 
_ same is true of romance, with the proviso that such events 
should be removed a step or two from everyday happenings. 
But in a novel a more or less complex web of life is taken, 
and the characters are developed from within. Slowly and 
painstakingly the conditions under which they move are elabo- 
rated, their impact upon each other revealed, and any external 
events are only subsidiary to the spiritual comedy or tragedy. 
In such a book the story need never move from the most 
placid surroundings, there may be no incident more striking 
than the collapse of a village pump, but there may, neverthe- 
less, be the truest and most poignant drama in the lives of 
the characters. In this old sense of the term, Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes’s new book is a novel, and in its way a fine novel. 
She works upon a large canvas, many figures are drawn in 
detail, and there is a wealth of that minute explanatory 
description which is “padding” when bungled, but when 
done with art and understanding provides the necessary 
background to psychology. Her theme is a situation which 
presents itself to two generations of the same family. 
Richard Rebell, a Mid-Victorian man of fashion, is accused 
of cheating at cards, and, though acquitted, finds his reputa- 
tion gone, and goes to live with his wife and his daughter 
Barbara in France. His kinswoman, Barbara Sampiero, 
separated from her husband, a Corsican adventurer, is living 
with Lord Bosworth, a middle-aged English statesman, and the 
respectability of the exiles prevents them from accepting 
her eagerly offered friendship. Time passes, and Barbara 
Rebell grows up, and marries a _ rascally West Indian 
planter ; her parents die; and Madame Sampiero, stricken by 
paralysis, lies alone in her great house of Chancton Priory. 
The story opens with Barbara’s return from the West Indies to 
Chancton, at her kinswoman’s request, after a short married 
life, made wretched by the brutality of her husband. At 
Chancton she meets the new land-agent, Oliver Boringdon, 
a poor and ambitious young man ; and near by lives his friend 
and Lord Berwick’s nephew, James Berwick, immensely 
rich, a widower, and a rising statesman. Both men fall in 
love with her, and Berwick’s love is returned. For a little 
it seems as if the relations between Madame Sampiero and 
Bosworth were to be repeated in the next generation; but 
Berwick’s conscience triumphs, and soon the fortunate death 
of the West Indian husband enables the lovers to marry. This 
study in temptation is the main theme of the book, but since 
in all novels in the proper sense there are subordinate themes, 
we are given also careful studies of the love affairs of 
Berwick’s sister, and of Boringdon. In spite of the mass of 
detail, the book has the unity which is given by the 
concentration of interest on one figure, and from first to last 
Barbara never loses her predominant place on the stage. 

As a study in character we have little but praise for Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes’s work. Here we have no trait-portraiture, 
no insistence upon a mannerism or an accent as a substitute 
for serious analysis. Now and then a descriptive phrase is 

repeated too often—for example, we get a little tired of Daniel 
O’Flaherty’s “plain, strong face”—but in general every 
figure is carefully studied in relation to ancestry, upbringing, 
and environment, and stands out as a fully realised and con- 
vincing portrait. This is true equally of the minor and of 
the principal actors.’ Mrs. Turke, the shrewd, vulgar house- 
keeper at Chancton, and McKirdy, the old watchdog of 
a Scotch doctor, are as real as the more elaborate figures 
of Barbara and Berwick. The book is a gallery of many 
types of women, among which it is hard to choose. 
Barbara is an exquisite picture, drawn with tenderness and 
understanding, and so also is Lucy Kemp, who in her 
commonplace goodness might easily have been made con- 
ventional. As a study in sound and capable spinsterhood 
Arabella Berwick is an excellent piece of work. But perhaps 
the most remarkable achievement is Mrs. Boringdon, the 
slightly underbred, cross-grained woman of the world. If 
Barbara is drawn with the accuracy which comes from 
sympathy, Mrs. Boringdon is sketched with the hard fidelity 
of an unhesitating dislike. The faint likeness to Mistress 
Quickly is cunningly suggested. In such a novel the men 
are usually inferior to the women, but it is difficult to find 
this inferiority in Berwick and Boringdon. Both are 
recognisable types, but both are also real beings, drawn 








with that intimate detail which transforms the type into the 
individual. The one is the half-hearted man, with one eye 
on the lady and another on his own career, honest’ but arid 
eternally an official rather than a leader. Berwick, on the 
other hand, is the man of action, with fire and force and 
originality in him, a philanderer by virtue of his Stuart 
descent till he meets with his grand passion, and then 
swiftly transformed from the cynic into the reckless lover, 

The faults we have to find with the book are concerned with 
one episode and with the dénotiment. We find it difficult 
to understand why the episode of Lord Bosworth’s wraith 
appearing to Madame Sampiero at the time of his death wag 
introduced in a book of this sort. The incident is well 
enough done, but it has no artistic relevance, and after the 
quiet elaboration of character this sudden plunge into 
psychical marvels startles and perplexes the reader. It is a 
change of atmosphere for which he is not ready. Nor is 
the culminating episode quite satisfactory. Dramatically it 
was necessary that the lovers should not follow the example of 
their elders. But when Berwick makes the gran rifiuto we 
are not convinced, for there is nothing in his previous history 
which has prepared us for it; moreover, the renunciation 
was after all a mere prudent postponement, for he knew that 
Barbara’s husband was dying. Such a climax is not adequate 
to the motive of the work, for it is not the conflict of character 
with itself and the world, but an accident, a coincidence, 
imported from without to solve the problem. This blemish 
detracts considerably from the impression left by the book, 
but enough remains of careful workmanship and psychological 
insight to put it on a high plane of merit. 





The Cap of Fortune. By Mary E. Mann. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—Mrs. Mann’s latest novel has all her charm of 
manner and freshness of portraiture. Yet one may not unjustly 
insist that while the plot is unlikely, its working out borders on 
the incredible. Briefly put, the story is concerned with tho 
sudden conversion of the overworked and underpaid “ tweeny- 
maid ” of a seaside boarding-house into an heiress by the will of 
an eccentric widow, to the discomfiture of the widow’s nephew, a 
charming but idle young man who has subsisted chiefly on his 
expectations. Cinderella adores Prince Charming from afar, and 
carries her unselfish devotion to such lengths as to place his legal 
representatives in possession of facts which enable them to upset 
the will. Meantime the young man has broken off his engage- 
ment with a well-born damsel, and returns from the Boer War 
to find himself reinstated as sole heir of his aunt’s estate. Adepts 
in the art of divination may easily forecast the sequel. The story 
is told with a simplicity and geniality which disarm all 
criticism of its inherent improbabilities. Tilly’s education is 
conducted with the rapidity of a fairy-tale, and while the 
characterisation at each stage is natural enough, the progress 
from one to another is effected per saltwm, and with a sovereign 
disregard for chronological verisimilitude. 


The Secret Kingdom. By Frank Richardson. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s.)—In this audacious extravaganza, bound in the uncompro- 
mising colours of the ZingariClub, Mr. Frank Richardson exhibits 
that fine sense of irresponsibility which has on several previous occa- 
sions conduced to the gaiety of his readers. His main aim, if hecan 
be said to have an aim, is to burlesque the methods of a number 
of popular novelists. Incidentally there is a good deal of satire 
at the expense of the vulgarity of “smart” society in general, 
and of sundry notable or notorious personagesin particular. Mr. 
Richardson is often really witty; his footnotes are sometimes a 
real delight; and even where he appropriates a “chestnut” he lends 
it an added point of his own. Thus when the hero observes toa 
Transatlantic friend: “‘ Howard, it is incredible that a man, 
especially a man with an American accent, should be so hard up’” 
—the friend replies : “ ‘I know,’ he said sadly. ‘ People think that 
because we speak through the nose we are therefore in a position 
to pay through it.’” Unfortunately, Mr. Richardson’s taste is 
often inferior to his wit; and for the rest, the effectiveness of his 
ridicule would have beon far greater if he had followed the model 
of Bret Harte in his “Sensation Novels Condensed,” instead of 
carrying out his scheme at full length. 


The Reckoning. By Robert W. Chambers. (A. Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Chambers, although he is engaged in writing @ 
series of four historical romances, is yet careful to make each 
complete in itself, so that the reader may always feel that the 
threads of the story he is engaged on are completely in his hands. 
These romances deal with the American War of Independence, 
and the present story, The Reckoning, furnishes exceedingly good 
reading. The first chapters, in which the hero is a spy 
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New York, aro particularly exciting and well written. It is a 
little more difficult to follow the story when the hero invokes 
the aid of the Oneida tribe of Indians, in which he is a Chief. 
Washington himself is very cleverly introduced into the story,— 
he never appears, but the hero is in constant communication 
with him, and receives letters and orders on his behalf. The 
author makes an interesting point when he attributes to his hero 
a saying of Washington’s, which is a paraphrase of Edmund 
Burke’s famous sentiment: “Let us remember so to be patriots 
as not to forget we are gentlemen.” “His Excellency” (as 
Washington is called throughout the book) gives a much finer 
‘aud wider expression to the same idea. “To the character 
of a patriot it should be our highest glory to add the more 
distinguished character of a Christian.” The book ends with 
the last days of the war, and a happy solution of the hero’s 
love story is given in the final pages. 


The Brown Eyes of Mary. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mary, the heroine of this book, is delightful, 
though perhaps the lively middle-aged woman, Ellen Malling- 
ford, is even more attractive. There is a great tendency in the 
novelists of the present day towards filling the place which used 
to be taken by the “ heavy mother” with a very fascinating and 
sympathetic woman of a certain age. These ladies usually stand 
in a quasi-parental relation to the heroine or hero, and are such 
good company that the reader longs to add them to the circle 
of his own acquaintance. Mary Wrenhurst, the heroine, runs a 
farm with rather indifferent success, and the pictures of her in 
her garden and engaged in various country occupations make 
very agreeable reading. The bookis not of very serious interest, 
but it is excellent in its own line, and gives an engaging 
picture of the everyday life of a set of people who, though 
not members of the “smart set,” have some pretensions to rank 
and fashion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 
MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Edmondstoune Duncan has contributed to the “ Master 
Musicians” Series (J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. 6d.) an excellent 
little volume on Schubert. Mr. Duncan has not contented 
himself with furnishing his readers with a judicious con- 
densation of the best authorities on the subject. His own 
observations are marked not only by the warm personal affection 
which Schubert invariably inspires in his admirers, but by 
excellent taste and sound critical judgment. In particular, we 
may notice the passage in which he deals with the English 
translations of German lyrics set by Schubert, and the neglect of 
the few really poetical versions which are available,—e.g., 
Coleridge’s rendering of Schiller’s “ Maiden’s Lament,” and Mrs, 
Hemans’s version of Kennst du das Land? We are glad to notice 
also that Mr. Duncan has quoted the enthusiastic tribute to 
Schubert’s genius of Herr Weingartner, a modern of the 
moderns. Herr Weingartner will not sanction “cuts” in the 
C major Symphony, and adds: “ Whenever I hear this work well 
conducted, or when I conduct it myself, I always experience the 
most happy sensations, and am absolutely intoxicated with music. 
It produces on me the effect as of flight through a bright ether.” 
Another noteworthy passage is that in which Mr. Duncan com- 
ments on the strange fact that Schubert, never saw the sea. We 
have only to add that the book is excellently illustrated with 
portraits and facsimiles and enriched by a number of carefully 
compiled appendices. Indeed, our only regret in noticing this 
delightful volume is that Sir George Grove, to whose splendid 
Services as a Schubertian hierophant Mr. Duncan pays so well 
deserved a tribute, should not have lived to hail this, the latest 
‘outcome of the campaign he initiated more than forty years ago. 
-—tThe volume on Brahms in the same series, by J. Lawrence 
Erb (same publishers and price), though not on the same level of 
excellence as Mr. Duncan’s work, is a useful and unpretending 
little book. Mr. Erb deals judiciously with Brahms’s attitude 
towards Wagner. “Many ardent Wagnerites have accused Brahms 
f jealousy, but the charge cannot be proven. The consensus of 
‘pinion among his intimates is that he envied no one. He felt 
secure in his own position, and was of too noble a mind to 
begrudge others their success.” The best thing in the whole 
book, however, is the comment in a footnote on a remark of 
Uschaikowsky in 1871: “Brahms has not fulfilled the obliga- 
tions which Schumann laid upon him.” On this Mr. Erb 
remarks: “If he had not done so, Schumann’s article would 
‘Sever have become famous.” We have noted some misprints— 
< Kiaigen” for “Konigin” on p. 129, and “Fliedermaus” for 
*Fledermaus” on p. 103—but these blemishes and a certain 











angularity of style do not seriously: detract from the value of 
the book. 








A HOUSING POLICY. 


A Housing Policy, By John S. Nettlefold. (Cornish Brothers, 
Birmingham. 6d.)—Whatever the world may think of Birming- 
ham and its idols generally, no one will be found to deny that it 
possesses municipal efficiency in the highest degree. Mr. 
Nettlefold has done well to publish for genoral information a 
résumé of Birmingham’s experience in the attempt to solve the 
housing problem, one of the most difficult as well as the most 
pressing that confront social reformers. The admirable summary 
of facts and suggestions offered hero may be recommended to all 
politicians, who are perhaps too ready to discourse glibly and ‘in 
generalities on a most difficult subject. It is quite clear that the 
earlier attempts made to meet the needs of Birmingham were 
not too successful; they were expensive for the ratepayers and 
unsatisfactory for the tenants. Then a move was made within 
the last three years to proceed under Part II. of the 1890 Act, 
and this turned out a distinct success. The tenants were glad to 
return to live in the repaired houses at a rent increased by 
sixpence a week, and the effect was felt outside by the demand 
for better houses, which resulted in other unsatisfactory 
dwellings being brought up to a higher standard. This proved 
a far better experiment than the much more costly one 
of municipal building. Mr. John Burns seems to have been 
right when he said that “cheap rents at the expense of the com- 
munity are simply a grant in aid of low wages.” Mr. Nettlefold 
holds that the desire to regulate rents proves as fatal to 
municipal house builders as did the attempt to regulate wages 
in this country in former centuries. There are some most 
instructive illustrations here showing the result of improving 
old houses and areas. But housing, according to Birmingham 
experience, must go along with licensing reform; the evidence of 
numerous unprejudiced persons is given to enforce this view. 
Relieving officers, school attendance officers, and the clergy are 
quoted. Indeed, the fact is self-evident. The writer recommends 
that licenses should be regulated on the basis of the Peel proposals, 
—i.e., one for every seven hundred inhabitants, and not more. 
Chap. 6 is an admirable summary of German experience, and the 
Birmingham Corporation have been well advised to send this year 
a deputation to that country to study its methods in this matter. 
We are sorry we have no space to transcribe Mr. Nettlefold’s own 
admirable summary of suggestions, but everybody interested in 
this question should obtain and study this pamphlet, which is an 
extremely practical handbook to a thorny subject in spite of its 
modest dimensions. 








THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

“Coloniensis,” writing in the November Monthly Review, takes 
a very gloomy view of the Japanese Alliance. To begin with, he 
sees a marked degeneration of the English character, which we 
are told is largely due to American influence through intermarriage 
and the “cumulative effect of American immigration and 
sojourners in this country.” Thus, we are informed, the balance 
of our character has been upset, and the steady-going Puritanism 
of the past replaced by a more emotional temperament. Yankee 
irreverence and the Higher Criticism, together with the sudden 
ascendency of the Jewish race, have, according to “Coloniensis,” 
reduced us to such a condition that we lightly enter into an 
alliance with Japan or France if we think it will save us from 
having to bear the burden of protecting our Empire ourselves. 
Finally, we are told that our Japanese Treaty hastens the 
establishment of an Australasian Republic under the suzerainty 
of the United States. It is no doubt good to hear the other side 
of a popular policy, but exaggeration does not help an argument. 
Mr. Arnold White contributes a short paper on “The 
Invasion of England,” and warns us that though the Navy 
guarantees us against invasion, it does not profess to 
guarantee us against a raid. The effect even of a raid 
which did not reach London would be enormous financial 
loss, and to meet it we are unprepared. The available 
troops at Aldershot or on Salisbury Plain are too far 
off to prevent a raid on the East Coast, and the Militia are 
short of 937 officers and 32,168 men.——Miss Sophia Beale gives 
an interesting account of a piece of Punic sculpture which is now 
in the Lavigerie Museum at Carthage. This figure of a Princess 
in high relief lying on the cover of a sarcophagus must be, to 
judge by the illustration, a most beautiful work. There is great 
naturalness and beauty in the modelling both of the arms and 
face. Weare told that the colouring is still intact, and is very 
fine. A noticeable feature is the folding of two vultures’ wings 
over the lower part of the body, producing a striking decorative 
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effect. It is to be hoped that if the colouring shows any sign of 
fading, a careful copy of it will be made. We know too little of 
the art of coloured sculpture, of which some day there may be a 
Renaissance. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not deen 
reserved for review in other forms.] 











Theodore of Studium. By Alice Gardner. (E.Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Theodore, born in 759 A.D., was the son of a high-placed 
official in the Treasury of the Eastern Empire. His mother 
was a woman of studious and ascetic habits. It was by her 
and her brother Plato that Theodore’s career was determined. 
Plato had assumed, somewhat late in life, the monastic habit. 
He became the Abbot of Sacurdio, in Asia Minor, and in course 
of time resigned this position to his nephew. Sacurdio was 
not a safe residence—the Empire could not satisfactorily defend 
its Asiatic provinces—and Theodore in 799 migrated jwith his 
community to Studium, a monastic foundation, then more than 
three centuries old, within the walls of Constantinople. He had 
already come into collision with the secular power, by rebuking 
the Emperor Constantine VI. for an illegal marriage, and had 
been banished. In 808 this trouble came up again. The 
ecclesiastic who celebrated the marriage had been degraded 
when his patron was dethroned, and it was now pro- 
posed to restore him. Theodore opposed, and was again 
sent into exile. A few years afterwards—Miss Gardner 
is very sparing of her dates—a dispute which the religious 
world of the time regarded as of transcendent importance 
became acute. Leo V. was a convinced iconoclast, and published 
decrees conceived in that sense. Theodore replied by having the 
prohibited icons borne aloft in a Palm Sunday procession. The 
result was that he was banished for the third time. In 824 Leo 
was murdered while attending service in his private chapel. The 
pious Theodore burst forth into a strain of rejoicing at this happy 
event. Miss Gardner finds that his letters on the occasion are 
“by no means pleasant reading.” But the tues biographica is too 
strong for her. “After all it was not his business to inquire into 
the rights and wrongs of an action for which neither he nor his 
friends were in the least responsible.” Let us hope that this is 
dramatic, the voice of Theodore, not of his biographer. With 
the iconoclastic controversy we need not meddle. Miss Gardner 
has very decided views. “No theological acumen is needed to 
see that the doctrinal basis of iconoclasm was utterly destructive 
of every belief in a human Christ.” This sounds amazing. We 
take it that the doctrinal basis of the iconoclasts was, in the last 
resort, the Second Commandment. As for Theodore himself, he 
goes perilously near to heresy in defence of icons. “The Son of 
God the Father was formed after our image and likeness.” 
This is a very learned work, if somewhat marred in execution 
by the writer’s prepossessions. 


The “ Bookman” Illustrated History of English Literature. By 
T. Seccombe and W. Robertson Nicoll. Part I. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1s. net.)—Our authors begin, and that, we think, 
quite rightly, with Chaucer. To go back beyond him is to enter 
upon a task which is too large to be accomplished in reasonable 
limits. And they follow the biographical method. There is an 
introductory chapter on “Oaxton and the Art of Printing.” 
Following this comes Chaucer, the subject being treated in 
a way that suggests to the reader how he is to follow up 
the study. ‘The chapter ends with a brief and practical 
bibliography. Chap. 3 treats of Chaucer’s successors and 
Sir T. Malory; 4 of the Scottish poets; 5 and 6 of the verse 
and prose writers of the early Tudor period, represented, we may 
say, by Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas More. Only a small portion 
of Book II., which bears the title of “Drama and Lyric,” is 
included in this part, which is, we should say, the first of a series 


of twelve. 


Nelson and his Companions in Arms. By John Knox Laughton. 
(George Allen. 2s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to hear all that Pro- 
fessor Laughton has to tell us about Nelson and his contemporaries, 
older and younger, the men under whom he served, or who served 
under him. Even great men are apt to be obscured near such a 
presence. Many interesting little traits are given. The only 
thing that we could wish away is Lady Hamilton. Surely it 
would be possible to banish her, at least for a time. Here she is 
far too much in evidence. There are, for instance, eight illustra- 
tions; four are of Nelson and one of Hardy; three of Lady 


John Lyly. By John Dover Wilson, B.A. (Macmillan ang 
Bowes. 3s. net.)—Most of us know little of Lyly but what we 
learnt, and, it would seem, learat wrongly, from Sir Walter 
Scott’s caricature of Sir Piercie Shafton. Mr. Wilson sets before 
us the man’s real claims to a place in literary history. These are 
strong ina way. Lyly wrote the first novel of manners in the 
language; he was the father of English comedy. The only, 
drawback is that the modern reader cannot put up with him, 
There is no getting over this fact. However great the merits of 
a writer may be, the first essential is that he should be readable, 
Any one with a taste for literature will find it quite pleasant to 
read what Mr. Wilson says about the man; for he gives us one 
side of English literature. 


Report on Housing and Industrial Conditions in Dundee, with 
Inspection of School Children. (J. Leng, Dundee.)—We take the 
“Inspection of School Children” (published separately last 
February) first. The average height of boys of thirteen in primary 
schools was 4ft. 6}in., the secondary school 4ft. 8in.; weight, 
5st. 41b. and 5st. 101b. (Weight was reckoned with clothes, but 
without shoes.) Galton’s figures for the artisan class are 4ft. 8 in. 
and 6st. (very nearly), and for all classes 4ft. 9in. and 6 st, 
Dundee therefore shows the usual difference between classes, 
while it is generally below the average. Colour blindness is very 
rare, only one decided case being found. Vision was absolutely 
normal in not more than a half, but then slight astigmatism is 
very common. Numerous cases were found, however, in which 
spectacles were needed to prevent serious injury. Parents were 
commonly unaware of the need. The report on cleanliness is 
painful reading; well-cared-for children obviously suffered 
from contact with the neglected. Disease, also, was lament- 
ably common. One case of untended ringworm occurred, 
This, at least, might have been prevented without an Act of 
Parliament. The rest of the Report is not less painful. 
The chief industry of Dundee is the spinning of jute, and it is 
exposed to the formidable competition of Calcutta. India used 
to export jute as raw material; it now manufactures it, and 
Dundee is, of course, heavily weighted in the competition. It 
must have cheap labour, and so employs women. Of every five 
Dundee people between twenty and forty-five, three are women 
and two are men. The evils here exposed are chiefly overcrowding 
and infant mortality. Three rooms is the commonly accepted 
minimum allowance for a house which is to accommodate a 
family ; but only one-sivth of the Dundee houses come up to it; 
nearly two-thirds have two rooms or less, the proportion of one- 
roomed to two-roomed houses being rather more than one to five. 
In more than half the houses more than two persons live in each 
room, One of the most formidable single cases is that of sixteen 
people in two rooms, though this yields to the three cases in which 
ten people live in one room. From this we pass to infant 
mortality. Outof 20,095 children born in 4,384 families, more than 
one-third were dead. Another enumeration divides the families 
into two groups; (1) where the mothers worked before and after 
marriage ; here the dead children were 682 to 711 living, 582 
dying under the age of one year. This is nothing less than 
appalling. 


Newspaper Reader’s Companion. By Albert M. Hyamson. 
(Routledge and Sons. 1s. net.)—This little volume, substantially 
bound, and measuring 4 in. x 2} in., weighs something less than 
3 0z. It is, therefore, distinctly a book that may be conveniently 
kept in the pocket. It gives working definitions of the terms that 
may be found in the columns of a newspaper,—i.e., the Parlia. 
mentary debates, leading articles, and the news generally ; strictly 
financial terms are not included. ,“Consols” is explained, but 
not Bank-rate, nor what is meant when it is said that the cheque 
“moved against Paris,” nor the meaning of a “tired bull.” But 
we can do without these, and the little book is certain to bo 
useful. Here are the subjects of a page taken at random: 
“« Geneva Convention,” “Gentleman-at-Arms,” “Gerrymandering,” 
« Ghetto,” “ Giaour,” “ Gothenburg System,” “ Governor General,” 
“ Grand Committee.” 





Fishes I have Known. By Arthur H. Beavan. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.)—The writer of this notice is in complete 
sympathy with Mr. Beavan. He, too, remembers “ catching his 
first fish,’ but owns that it was nothing like so fine as the half- 
pound tench which Mr. Beavan captured near Bexhill. Our 
author’s experiences have been many and varied. Ulysses-like, he 
has visited the abodes and learnt the ways of many fishes. He 
has caught, or aided at catching, a shark, if, indeed, the shark 
is a fish,—he gives a gruesome account of what he saw in its 
stomach. Dolphins, turtles, pilot-fish—very seldom caught, it 
seems—the Australian barracouta, the Murray cod, the cat-fish, 





Hamilton. One would not illustrate a Life of Samson with three 
portraits of Delilah. 


and other antipodean fishes, have been among his prey. He has 
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something to tell us also about the inhabitants of South American 
waters, and another of his chapters describes the “ harbour fish ” 
that he and his companions caught at Diego Garcia (in the 
Chagos Archipelago, about midway between Zanzibar and Java). 
After these experiences in far-away waters he comes back to 
England, and, always an entertaining guide, conducts us to more 


familiar scenes. 





The Golden Reciter. With Introduction by Cairns James. 
(Seeley and Co. 3s. 6d. and 5s.)—This is an admirable collection 
of pieces, both in prose and verse, for recitation. There are 
between two and three hundred passages, in five divisions,—narra- 
tive and descriptive, humorous, romantic, dramatic, and pathetic. 
The compiler seems to have been fairly successful in getting over 
copyright difficulties, though Tennyson, we see, is not represented 
by any pieces still in copyright. Mr. James gives some season- 
able advice on elocutionary matters, pronunciation, voice, 
attitude, &c. 


Book Prices Current. Vol. XIX. (Elliot Stock. £1 7s. 6d. net 
to subscribers.)—A few books dearer—sixty-nine were sold for 
£24,000—and most books cheaper, is the upshot of this record, 
reaching, it may be said, from October, 1904, to June, 1905. It has 
been, therefore, a good time for buyers, and a bad one for sellers, 
among whom, of course, we do not reckon the exceptional 
possessors of first-folio Shakespeares, first editions of Walton, 
and the like. A Shakespeare, the copy having been somewhat 
repaired, sold for £255. The Family Bible of Robert Burns 
fetched £1,560,—it is to go, we see, to the poet’s cottage at 
Alloway. Other prices are “Robinson Crusoe,” 2 vols., £121; 
the “Latin Psalter” of Fust and Schoeffer, £4,000; Vigunier’s 
“Bibliothéque Historiale,” £305; Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus, 
4to (1594), £2,000. 


The Puzzle of Dickens’s Last Plot. By Andrew Lang. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lang clearly thinks that the 
art of construction which Dickens affected in his later novels did 
not make up for the lack of spontaneous humour and of freshness 
generally which is to be observed in them. Still, it gives an 
interest of a certain kind. if “ Pickwick” had been cut short 
before completion, no speculation would have been roused as to 
its ending, whereas the unfinished “Mystery of Edwin Drood” 
has given much occasion for the exercise of ingenious conjecture. 
Mr. Lang examines the question with his usual acuteness, and 
discusses, among other things, the rival theories of Mr. Proctor 
and Mr. Cumming Walters, deciding in favour of the former. 
Briefly put, it is this: Edwin Drood is not dead; Helena marries 
Crisparkle, and Rosa marries Tartar. 





The Forester. By John Nisbet, D.Aec. 2 vols. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons, 42s.)—The Forester is the title of a book written by 
Dr. James Brown, of which a sixth edition was brought out 
eleven years ago by Dr. Nisbet. The present work is, as the 
author explains, founded on this book, but is substantially new, 
some three chapters being all that remains of the original. The 
subject is one that lies outside the province of these columns, 
and we cannot do more than commend it to our readers. It is 
intended for landowners, agents, and foresters; but any one who 
will dip into it for information about any tree that he may 
happen to be interested in will certainly find all that he wants. 





New Epitions.—The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Democritus 
Junior (Robert Burton, 1576-1640). 8vols. (Duckworth and Co. 
30s. net.)—This is a sufficiently well printed book, in a more con- 
venient shape, and probably cheaper, than the somewhat rare 
folios in which we have been accustomed to see The Anatomy of 
Melancholy. We have no hesitation, therefore, in recommending 
it to our readers. Burton’s learning was of a kind that is hardly 
to be found nowadays, though it is more than matched by learn- 
ing of another sort. But it seems a pity that the edition is given 
to the world without any explanation. Is the “advertisement” 
new? If it is, the writer must be congratulated on his 
successful imitation of seventeenth-century English. From what 
edition has the reprint been made? Why not an introduction ? 
It is not a book to be brought before the world without some 
ceremony. More Queer Things about Japan. By Douglas 
Sladen and Norma Lorimer. (A. Treherne and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This is the “ Peace Edition,” and it contains a précis of the 
terms of peace, and a chronological table of the war, from its 
beginning on February 4th, 1904, to the signature of the Treaty 
of Peace on September 5th, 1905. The last event in the war 
itself was the surrender of three thousand two hundred men 
and seventy officers on August 31st.——Handbook of Metallurgy: 
By Dr. Carl Schnabel. Translated by Henry Lewis, M.A. Vol. I. 
(Macmillan and Co, 25s, net.)—This volume contains “copper, 
lead, silver, and gold.” 





MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for November :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Gazette (Trafalgar Centenary Number), the 
Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Realm, the London Magazine, the Con- 
noisseur, the Smart Set, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the Journal of Education, the 
Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the Gentleman's Magazine, the 
Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, the World’s Work, the Art Journal, 
the Monthly Review, the Empire Review, the North American 
Review, Sale Prices, the Book Monthly, the Theosophical Review, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, Impressions Quarterly, the Univer- 
sity Review, the Lxpositor, the English Historical Review, the 
Jabberwock, the Dublin Review, Cassell's Magazine, Living Races, 
the Law Quarterly Review, Harmsworth’s Self-Educator, Part I, 
the School World, Mount Tom, the Statistical Journal, the Forum, 
the Herald of the Cross, the American Historical Review, the Inter- 
national Quarterly, the Scottish Historical Review, the Manchester 
Quarterly, the Economic Review, the International Journal of Ethics 
the Open Court, the Educational Review, the Columbia University 
Quarterly, the Home Counties Magazine, the Canadian Magazine, 
the ZLstate Magazine, the Library, St. George, the Englishwoman’s 
Review, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, Mothers in Council, 
the Delineator, the Modern Language Review, the Periodical, 
Travel, the Musician, Part I. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


———_>——_ 
Aflalo (F. G.), The Salt of My Life, 8v0 .......csscesessesseseeeses(L- Pitman) net 7/6 
Ainger (A.), Lectures and Essays, 2 vols. 8vo .(Macmi net 15/0 
Allen (C. D.), American Book Plates, cr 8V0......4. .(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Atkinson (F. W.), The Philippine Islands, cr 8vo seoveeeeee(Ginn) net 10/6 
Auto Fun, Ob]ONG 460........ccecreeeeeseeneecneeeeeees enceecencccese «.(Harrap) net 5/0 
Bain (F. W.), A Draught of the Blue, 4t0.........ccecesessesereseeeee (Parker) net 5/0 
Bain (W.), The Physiology and Therapeutics of the Harrogate Waters, 
BUC cavecesess sossessesseseseeeseesseeeee(LODgmans) net 7/6 







Bemrose (W.), Longton Hall, imp 8V0.........s00ss+sseseseeereeeeesee( Bemrose) net 42/0 
Birrell (A.), In the Name of the Bodleian, and other Essays (E. Stock) net 5/0 
Bradley (A. G.), Captain John Smith, Cr 8VO ..........ceseesesenee ses (Macmillan) 2/6 
Brangwyn (F.), Work of, folio .............++-+++++++(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Brown (G. B.), The Care of Ancient Monuments (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Byrde (M.), The Interpreters, Cr 8V0 .....ccssssscseessersessseecereeesseeeee(UDWin) 6/0 
Caldicott (J. W.), Values of Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 15th 

tO 19th Centuries, 460.....00.sccccessosessescosseevecs cocceee co corsesee-(emrose) net 42/0 
Chappell (J.), Gladwyn; or, A Circle of Fortune, cr 8vo ...(W. P. Nimmo) 2/6 
Conversations with Christ, bythe Author of ‘‘ The Faith of a Christian,” 

00 D0 isi cosenecesssecesansnsncrsentsisieasmsaneniasmmeniseibennel (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Coudert (F. R.), Addresses, Historical, &c., 8vo . ..(Putnam) net 10/6 
Craig (i. G.), The Art of the Theatre, 4to........... seereee(FOulis) 2/6 
Crane (W.), Ideals in Art, 8V0 .......csssscesceeses coeseeseeceeseeceeeeecseseeeee( Bell) net 10/6 
Cranford (H.), Ila Llymond and her Hour of Vision, cr 8vo ...(Skeffington) 6/0 
Davies (E. O.), Theological Encyclopaedia, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Davis (G. T. B.), Torrey and Alexander, Cr8VO_ ......scsserseeceseeeeeeeee(Nisbet) 3/6 
Davison (C.), Elements of Solid Geometry, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. sen net 2/6 
De Nolhac (P.), Marie Antoinette, 8V0 ........0..s000e0 (A. L. Humphreys) net 12/0 
Dixon (R. W.), Last Poems: Selected, cr 8vo.., (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Douglas (T.), A Golden Trust, Cr 8V0.......c0secseesereeeeceeeeeees (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Empire and the Century (The), by Various Writers, 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 21/0 
Erskine (Mrs. E.), Beautiful Women in History and Art, 4to ...(Bell) net 21/0 
Fifty Years of Failure : Confessions of an Optimist ...(Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Garrod (E. K.), The Unit of Strife, cr 8vo cp alan Ta net 3/6 
Gibbon (P.), The Vrouw Grobelaar’s Leading Cases, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Gould (S. B.), A Book of the Riviera, cr 8vo ..,....... . oe 












.eee(Methuen) 6/0 















Gray (B. K.), History of English Philanthropy, 8vo .(P. 8. King) net 7/6 
Green (O.), What to Have for Breakfast, l2mo........ . (Putnam) net 5/0 
Hammerton (J. A.), Humorists of the Pencil, 4to Hurst & Blackett) 5/0 
Henderson (M. S.), Constable, cr 8V0 ........+000+ .(Duckworth) net 7/6 
Heroic Romances of Ireland, Vol. L., 4to sseeeeee(Nutt) net 5/0 
Hill (S. C.), Bengal in 1756-1757, 3 vols. 8vo .., (J. Murray) net 36/0 
Hindlip (Lord), British East Africa, Past, Pre: 6 





nt, and Future (Unwin) net 3/ 
..(F. V. White) 3/6 
Gay & Bird) net 3/6 
..(Mowbray) net 4/0 
..(Bemrose) net 15/0 
& T. pet} net 12/0 
..(Dent) net 21/0 
(Simpkin) 3/6 


Hinkson (H. A.), The Splendid Knight, cr 8vo ... 
Hunt (T. S.), In Bohemia with Studies for Poems, 
In Heaviness and in Joy: Daily Meditations, 18mo. 
Jeans (G. E.), Memorials of Old Hampshire, 8vo . 
Jordan (L. H.), Comparative Religion, 8vo...... 
Knipe (H. R.), Nebula to Man, 4to ........ 
Land of Unreason (The), by Dean Gulliver, 
Little (Mrs. A.), Round About My Peking Garden, 8vo .. Unwin) net 15/0 
Long (J. L.), Miss Cherry Blossom, cr 8V0..,....,..+...++.+.. (Lippincott) net 7/6 
Lushington (Mrs. M.), The School for Donkeys, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
Dent) net 2/6 
Lyall (D.), The Heritage of the Free, cr 8vo .......... (Hodder & Stoughton) . 6/0 
Mach (E. von), Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture (Gay & Bird) net 7/6 
Maclaren (A.), Gospel according to 8, Matthew, Chapters ix.-xvii., 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Mathieson (W. L.), Scotland and the Union, 1695-1747, 8vo (MacLehose) net 10/6 
Merejkowski (D.), Peter and Alexis: a Novel, cr 8vo... ++(Constable) 6/0 
Metcalfe (W. N.), Legends of SS. Ninian and Machor......(A. Gardner) net 10/6 
Meyer (H. R.), Government Regulations of Railway Rates (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Minchin (H. C.), Simples from Sir Thomas Browne’s Garden eaten net 3/6 
Moore (C. H.), Character of Renaissance Architecture, 8vo (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Moore (G.), The Lake: a Novel, CF 8V0... sss sscseseesees .(Heinemann) 6/0 
Morgan (M.), Seeds from the Garden of the World, 12 (Foulis) net 2/6 
Nash (J.), Mansions of England in the Olden Time, 4to Studio) net 7/6 
Negri (G.), Julian the Apostate, 8vo ...... ES ..(Unwin) net 21/0 
Osler (W.), Counsels and Ideals, cr 8vo . iv. Press) net 4/0 
Phillips (L.), Transvaal Problems, 8Vo ........... (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Phillpotts (E.), Up-along and Down-along, 4to ... ++ss+(Methuen) net 5/0 
Pryings among Private Papers chiefly of the 1 nd 18th Centuries, 
by Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” 8vo .........(Longmans) net 7/6 
Rea (H.), Peter Paul Rubens, Cr 870 ........:sseseseersesesresesseesseseeees(Bell) net 5/0 
Reed (W. A.), Christian Prayer, cr 8vo sesccedhoosed te Deckworth net. 5/0 
Roberts (C. G. D.), Red Fox, 8V0 .......ssssseseecerseeeetesseeteess(DaCkworth) net 6/0 
Robertson (W. B.), Foundations of Political Economy, cr 8vo...(W. aan 5/0 
Savage (M. J.), America to England, and other Poems, cr 8vo ...(Putnam) 5/0 
Selous (E.), The Bird Watcher in the Shetlands, 8vo ..... .........(Dent) net 10/6 
Showman (The), by Author of ‘‘ The Views of Christopher,” cr 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Shuckburgh (E. S.), Greece from the Coming of the Hellenes to A.D. 1 
puvecscounedecectvosdfececescoee(UNWin) S/0 
.(G. A, Morton) net 2/6 
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cr 8vo Sa ae es Pe 
Sidney (P.), The Headsman of Whitehall, cr 8vo ... 


Simpson (A. N.), Bobbie Guthrie, cr 8yo Sabie * Gardner) net 2/6 
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Simpson (F. M.), A History of Architectural Development, Vol. I., 8vo 
Longmana) net net 12/6 








Slater (F. C.), Foot — eae the Veld, cr 8vo ...(W. Blackwood) net 5/0 
Smedley (A. C.) and Talbot (L. A.), The Wizards of Byetown, cr 8vo 

(Hurst &: Blackett) 5/0 
Starlight Stories, by ‘‘ Hob,” cr 8vo... (De La More Press) 3/6 
Stuart (E.), Mona: a Manx Idyll, RP BRVO. is sosssino veh gsoesats Sopstcene’ (Jarrold) 6/0 
Suthers (  B. ), Mind Your Own Business, Cr 8V0 ..........000000 Clarion) net 2/6 
Tarkington on 8% .), The Conquest of Canaan: a Novel, cr 8vo ....... (Harper) 6/0 
Thom P.), Dynamo Electric Machinery, Vol. II. ., 8vO.. ar net 30/0 
To wed (R. B.), The Bride of a Day, cr 8vo «+ (G. f 


Train (A.), McAllister and his Double, cr 8vo . 
Verinder (F.), The Life of the Ages, cr 8vo ... 
Verrall (A. W.), Essays on the Four Plays of Euripides, 'Bv0 


_—— Univ. Press) net 
Wagner (C.), Eo Upright Life, cr 8vo .. mass. ~ & Stoughton) 
Wallace (E.), The Four Just Men, cr 80 .... ‘allis Press) net 
Ware (J. D.), Guarding of a “yen and other Poems.. .(Gay & Bird) net 3/0 
Wasson (G.), The Green Shay, cr 8vo (Constable) 6/0 
Watson (J.), The Inspiration of Our Faith, and other ‘Sermons, cr 8v0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


“(E. Stock) net 2/6 





7/6 
3/6 
3/6 











Whiting Wr) _ se Florence of Landor, 8vo... .(Gay & Bird) net 10/6 
Wilkins ( Mrs. Fitzherbert and George TV., 2 vols. 8vo (Longmans) 36/0 
Williams (C. a) A. ), The Story of Organ wantin cr emda ...(W. Scott) net 3/6 
Williams (F. M.), Advent Addresses, 12mo.., ower net 2/6 
Wyllie (W. L.), J. M. W. Turner, er 8vo... Be ...(Bell) net 7/6 
FAST-COLOUR SUN AND RAIN RESISTING. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR Peak Mh hol TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR UPHOLSTERY. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR From 2/6 a yo. TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR 4 ce +A ing ried s . . . TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON: TAPESTRIES 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIO ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


A NEW BOOK 
OF DESIGNS 





“Simple Bedroom Furniture” 
in Oak, Chestnut and 
“Colonial Mahogany ” 


HEAL & SON 


Write for 
No. $1 Book 
to 


196 &. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 


Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wrir1am Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patz Matt, 8. W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquARE, EDINBURGH, 





STOUTNESS AND ITS DISCOMFORT 


Can be easily removed without drugs and starvation. 


TAKE 
KALARI BISCUITS 


instead of toast and bread at all meals. 


Write for Free Sample and Booklet to— 


KALARI BISCUIT DEPOT, 50 Regent St., London, 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appeniicitis, toy 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE ¢9, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,800,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.¢, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCUMULATED FUND 0 £6 000,000 
NATIONAL ove tha 


PROVIDENT ie 
INSTITUTION 








The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000, 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com: 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pros 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 











FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcn Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL — 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Norie Mutter, J.P, 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 








INSURANCE, 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 

sustaining qualities are 
COCOA — 


is one of 





Everybody knows 
that it 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table, 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 


EPPS’S 
The 


HAMPTON and SONS 
RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS, 


which are designed and manufactured with a view to affording the 
Greatest possible Ease and Comfort. 


They are manufactured in HAMPTONS’ own workshops from 
only the best materials produced. 
For many examples of Best Current Values in Upholstered 


ture, see Hampton & Sons’ New Book of Easy Chairs, No. 
sent post-free on application. 


HAMPTONS pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


-— 





ideal lounge 


Furnie 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ, LONDON, 5.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LrD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0. 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 

received. 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 
per cent, of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices ov Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
—@e—- 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS. 


eedevecooccccccces coves £12 12 0] Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) £4 

fait Page (Column) 6 6 0) Half Narrow Column ..... ae¢ cl 

Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....eseeeceeeee+ £16 16 0] Inside Page ......e2-seeeeee £1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tivelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch. 
Broad column, hali-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 


eeeeceee 


to 
woe 
Cc 








ITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF CHESTER. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is REQUIRED to Teach principally History 
in above School and Pupil-Teacher Centre attached to it. University Honour 
History qualification preferred. Other subjects—English Literature and 
Mathematics or Elementary French. Games desirable. Salary £110 per 
annum, rising by £5 to £130 per annum. ‘Travelling expenses of the selected 
Candidates will be paid by the Local Education Authority. 

Applications, with References and copies of not more than three Testi- 
monials, to be sent to me at the Education Offices, 92 Northgate Street, 
Chester, on or before Friday, the 17th N: reer —* 


: L, 
Director of Education and Secretary to the Committee. 





October 27th, 1905. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN, 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Post of PROFESSOR 
of LATIN at the above College, at a salary of £300 a year. 

Applications, together with 70 printed copies of testimonials, must 
reach the undersigned, from whom full particulars may be obtained, not 
later than Tuesday, November 28th, 1905. 

J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 


ENDLETON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MAN- 
CHESTER.—WANTED in January FORM MISTRESS able to teuch 
History and some Mathematics or Latin, Training or Experience and Degree 
es oquiveles*) essential.—Apply, stating age, experience, &c., to the HEAD- 


ENDERS FOR LOANS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


The COUNCIL for the CITY of CARDIFF invite TENDERS for TWO 
LOANS of £19,159, repayable in 30 years, and £1,631, to be repaid in ten years, 
upon the security of the Borough Fund and Rates. 

Tenders must state lowest rate of interest and the inclusive fee to cover law 
costs, stamp duty, and all other charges, and must be sent to me sealed and 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Loan,” on or before the 28th instant. 


By Order, 
Town Hall, Cardiff, J. L. WHEATLEY, Town Clerk. 
7th November, 1905. 


REAT MALVERN.—SCHOOL PREMISES TO BE 

LET after Christmas. A handsome House, centrally situated, with flower 

and kitchen gardens, ¢ h , levelled and drained cricket field, tennis 

ground, carpenter’s shop, gymnasium, open and covered fives courts, gravelled 

playground, coachhouse, stabling, &c. nt £250,—For particulars apply to 
Rev. 8. LATHAM, Farncombe House, Worthing. 

O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 

taining 5 large rooms, Offices, &c.—F ull particulars on Po yr nena to Messrs, 

BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C, 

ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 

CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 









































ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
\J (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,—For Girls from seven to 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 


from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be for th 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 


Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. 

combine a thorough modern education with a heal: 

rainting.—Prospectus and School List on application 
ines 


ae a eae 
“the HEAD. MISTRESS, 








St. Ka’ , St Andrews. 
HASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy soil; nine acres of d; 600 ft. . 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, a bertit. ‘or Thony ead Pe et 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for T. of an 
Berlin) ; and Miss LEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 





























ee Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
ork. 
AXONHOLME, 8S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON.- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals ; The Misses ASHBURNER 
Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 
or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Sea View. 

RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises, Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 
ERSEY LAD Sw COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
plendi uildings. nasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful iene: great advantages for rt eo} 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Trainin; eSociat Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and MissEVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St, Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, w 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev, F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others, 
OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 
A FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laun and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination, apply to WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. Rees 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough], 
good education. Special attention to development of Geamacted,—Printigal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large oseennee for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS, late 
of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, Jan 24th, 1 
Prospectus on application to PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 
UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen, Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


AZEL BANK, MALVERN. 
(The Misses JUDSON.) 

Thorough modern education with individual care and training. Excellent 
staff of teachers, Large playing-tield. Gymnasium. Junior house for 
younger pupils, 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of P 

house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. ident Health and Foreign Mistresses. training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Princi : Miss WINGATE, M A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


\' ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.—“ Highlands,” 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


RAs HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls Fee 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident nc 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Biding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 
YOUNG, WELL-EDUCATED SWEDISH GIRL, 
19 years of age, who wishes to spend a few months in land, would 
like to hear of an ENGLISH GIRL of family who would be willing to 
EXCHANGE HOMES with her for a rt time.—Apply with references to 
Auktionsnotarie C. O. BOTHEN, Varmlands-gatan 16, Géteborg, Sweden. 
INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 
be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 
mas Holidays, and i for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
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MONIC A’S, 
. TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME YOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHFS'TER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
egy, bm cen KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 


only. 

‘Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarued to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

TH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 

arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATH.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege ; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, for Board and 
Tuition, £100), PARKSTONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School 
under A, BET of Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS 
SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,— 
a residential Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in 
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ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


EXAMINATION FOR SEVEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP 
iadaads won Boing 2 2 ont 5th. i s, 
cent successes include four olarships at Oxford (one at Balliol); 7 
and 16th places in Home and Indian C.S. Competiti a lan 
Cadetship, &., &c. Good leaving Exhibitions. — a) oe 
Apply to Head-Master, E. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER. 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ¢ : 

Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th, 1905, will be competed for on the 
A Ca = iy ig a ney An er ENTRANCE EXAMINA. 
wi eld on Wednes cember 6th, at 1.30 p.m.— i : 
apply to the SECRETARY. ’ P.m.—For particulars. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Messrs. H. & 

_ STEWART, M.A., Math]. Hons. Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A 2 

Classical Exhibitioner, Oxford, and Licencies és Lettres (Honours) ” Paris, 

with strong staff of Resident University men, prepare a limited number ot 

Pupils for UNIVERSITIES, SERVICES, and OTHER EXAMS, INDI. 

VIDUAL INSTRUCTION GUARANTEED. Good premises and grounds, 
—Prospectus, Testimonials, and recent Successes on application. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
\ WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laborator 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. cial advantages z 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


TWO CHORAL SCHOLARSHIPS, value £35 and £25 (School fees amount 
to £75) per annum respectively, will be offered for Competition in December 
Each Scholarship lasts while the boy remains at the College. : 

For full particulars apply to the Choirmaster, B. G. THORNE, B.Mus. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings, Fiye 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, ° 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life: efficient sunervision. 


TLL Hit b SCHOOL. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ana 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on THURSDAY, December 7th, and two 
following days. The value of any Scholarships awarded will not be less than 
£15 per annum, nor more than £50.—For further information apply to the 
BURBSAR, Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER before Nov. llth. College inspected by Board of Education 
and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. New Science Buildings. One 
or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM. 
MENCES JANUARY 19th, 1906. 
8S C HOOL 


ELS T £:.D 
The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of application.—For particulars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DAL'TON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 















































j\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
SCHOOL. 


UNDLE 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
DECEMBER 5th and 6th. 
_Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


xeois o.04% ££ 2 Se eS 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS on DECEMBER 8th and 9th. 
Apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





will be held on 








AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 

held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


OUNTRY HOME, near London, in house of trained 

nurse, for YOUNG CHILDREN needing care. Resident governesses, 

Very moderate terms. Highest references to children’s parents.—Miss 
GARRARD, Claverton, Montalt Road, Woodford. 

I LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 

nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 

Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


ERKHAMSTED_ Te 











SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4thrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. HALF-TERM NOV. 6th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











Secondary Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on 
application. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.—Boarding 

School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils prepared 

for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing-field, swim- 

ming-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior department, 
Fees, 54-60 guineas. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, 7 

HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 

Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 

cerning Scholarship Examination (Dec. 5th and 6th) to the HEAD-MASTER. 

Preparatory School at Hitchin recoguised by the Governors, 




















ES IRIS, VEKSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 
PENSION fora FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Social advantages. 
Excellent French teaching. Opportunities for studying Music, Art, Languages. 
Lessous in Cookery.—For terms, &c., apply Mile. DEVOT, 17ter Rue Victor 


Bart, Versailles, France. 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
sters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


RANCE.—Comprehensive Study of French Language in 
Girls’ Protestant Home School. Numbers limited to ten. Language 








exclusively French. Carefulsupervision. Bracing situation in country, fifteen 
arg from town, Art course,—Address, Villa Coligny, Bihorel-lés-Rouen, 
rance. ; 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

‘ar Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

a (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

nahe German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

‘0 ses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed_with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 

Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

YRENCH.—Private or by Correspondence. Candidates 

{ prepared to all Examinations. Schools and families visited.—L. 

DUCHEMIN, B.A., B.Sc. rest. (Univ. Gall.), late of the Univ. of Liverpool 
School of Commerce, 15 Richmond Gardens. W. 


YOTHA, GERMANY.—Uomfortable and refined HOME 
J tor GIRLS and LADIES, in the house of Friulein METZEROTH 
(dipl.), 13 Waltershiiuserstrasse, Gotha ; recommended by first-class Kuglish 
families, also by the Chaplain of the English Church at Gotha, Dr. Cosens 
Exceptional educational advantages, languages, music ; terms £t 10s. per m. 


A ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

j0 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the langnage of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia, 


NMm\ULLTION IN SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. C. POWELL, 
M.A,, assisted by Mr. P. S. GREIG, R.E., intends to TAKE a PARTY of 
PUPILS to SWITZERLAND, starting about January 10th, 1906, and return- 
ing ealy in April.—Apply for further details to J. C. POWELL, Esq., Hinton 
Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


TiDUCATION. 


44 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. ‘Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, Ww. 
¢ CHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


(in reason). 

Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements, Each mquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr, J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 143 CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. — TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRA L. 


O PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G. E. 
MACKIE, Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 
pany, is prepared to visit schools in any part of England and_ confidentially 
ADVISE PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 
Schools, Registration of Teachers, improvement of premises or teaching, &c. 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and 'Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

A. BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titieated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St.. Charing Cross, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


Mm\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


ITHERARY AGENCY. 


MSS., any kind, read and placed for publication. Translations, Research, 
Indexing. Artistic and perfectly accurate TYPEWRITING and Printing. 
Inquiries invite l.—-GRAHAMS and CO. (Dept. L). 34 Strand, London. 


etree ei eres WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulats on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every x af at 11 and 7. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 

Carriage paid anywhere. If in London, cash on delivery.—CENTRAL 
SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


\RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 9s. 6d.; 11lbs., 
3s. ; l4lbs., 3s. 6d.; 2llbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. - 
(COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free) -HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 




































































AN INSPIRING MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 


THE GIRL’S REALM 


Begins its Eighth Yearly Volume with the November part, NOW ON 
SALE EVERYWHERE, price SIXPENCE NET. 


“THE GIRL’S REALM” is cultured and refined in tone. 
beautiful in its arrangement. Helpful and practical in its advice, 
the humorous and light-hearted touch of youth, 

No magazine for girls has ever before reached such a high standard of 
literary and artistic excellence. The greatest encouragement has been given 
to its promoters by those most concerned in the happiness and welfare of 
girls of the educated classes, from the age of twelve to twenty and upwards. 

BRILLIANT WRITERS AND ARTISTS contribute regularly to its 
columns, and its readers have the advantage of the advice of experts in 
most subjects in which they seek guidance, such as music, literary com- 
position, problems of conduct, how to earn a living, dress, and various 


hobbies. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON 

five years ago founded the “Girl’s Realm” Guild of service and good-fellow- 
ship, which has been a great success, bringing a beautiful objective into the 
lives of many girls of the leisured classes, who in turn have abundantly given 
help to “those less fortunate than themselves.” The Guild's activities have 
been honoured by the patronage of the Queen and other members of the 
Royal Family, their latest effort being a Bazaar to be opened by H.R.A. 
Princess Heury of Battenberg on December 7th, 1905, at the Portman Rooms, 


A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE GIRL’S REALM 


will be sent post-free on receipt of a post-card to 
12 PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


He. TO LIVE. By Dr. CATON. Health Rules for 

z Older Pupils in Primary Schools. “If all such could be got to learn 

them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 

full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
3d. WILLIAMS and NORGATE., 


A BUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock; many rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s List. 
____ SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 

25s. each offered for Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a 
Komance, 1810; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley's Logic, 1883 ; Scenes 
Clerical Life, 1st ed., 2 vols,, 185: ‘reer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 
Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869. Railroadiana, a 
Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Maps, Guides, Time-Tables, &c., price 3d.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


| OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 

collections. 25s, each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 
1844; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862. All inquires answered. 100,000 books wanted and for 
sale. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


I OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels, £30 offered fur Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £3 
for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols.; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols., 1868; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Delany Autobiography, 
6 vols.; Muther’s Painting, 3 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Pepys’ Diary, 
10 vols., 1893; Papworth’s Armorials, 1874; 25s. for Jesse’s George Selwyn, 
4 vols., 1843; Richard III., 1862; Greville Memoirs, 3 vols., 1874; Rossetti’s 
Poems, Ist ed., 1870; Eliot’s Cle il Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; Romola, 1863 ; Adam Bede, 
1859. Complete list free —HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


Cas INTERESTING, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY 


Bright and 
Preserving 


























ITEMS from the LIBRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., Editor of 
Notes and Queries, both English and Foreign.—CATALOGUE NOW READY 

















of READER, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. ae 
OQOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
) 187 Piccadilly,W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
= READING FU Ber © 
NOVEMBER CATALOGUE 
Of Publishers’ Remainders. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
SCHOOL will find much valuable information in Bell’s ‘‘ Handbooks 
to the Great Public Schools,” of which the following volumes have beeu 
published :—CHARTERHOUSE, by A. H. Tod, M.A. (Second Edition) ; ETON, 
H. C. Bradby, M.A.; WESTMINSTER, by Reginald Airy, B.A.; WIN- 
CHESTER, by R. Townsend Warner. The volumes are profusely Illustrated ; 
price 3s. 6d. net each.—Full Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 
R M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
Je COMPANY, 


Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e. New choice Bindings 
Should write for H. J. GuaisHEr’s 
| ae ABOUT TO SEND THEIR BOYS TO 
by A. Clutton-Brock ; HARROW, by J. Fischer Williams, M.A.; RUGBY, by 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 


For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 





Reso -e2 hs, or MONT’? BSBTORIT SE. 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE WINTER TOURS, 23 to 27 days. 
First-class throughout, including Hotel and Railway Expenses. 
arrangement. 
Apply the BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 
CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’’ (tonnage 3,273). 
London-Marseilles return ticket included. 
18s. PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, 
£23 2s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, January 15th. 
Dr, LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





Fares, £16 to £20. 
Longer by 





Luxurious Steam Yacht. 


Perfect Cuisine. 
SICILY, 
OC NAPLES, &c., December 27th. 
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MAPLE & CO 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


2,000 
Quotations free. 
TURKEY A CARPET 


12ft.7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 


CARPETS i i CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES & UNIFORMS. 


MOTOR CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Fully Illustrated Price List Free on Application. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W., 


TAILORS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s, 9d. 

















May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
OLD CoRNER Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPAny, 8&3 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; THe SUBSCRIPTION NEws CoMPANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
ana Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON ComPany, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 
Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; and WM. DAWSON AND 


Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GoTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, NV.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auwckh- 
land; and W.C. RicBy, Adelaide. 


Your Friends 
at Christmas 


Will appreciate the gift of a “Swan” Fountain Pen, 
There is no other present so sure to please, or 
calculated to prove so daily useful. 


We supply them to suit every style of handwriting, 
They are such an aid to writing that 


SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES 
writes :-— 
“T regard my ‘SwANn’ Fountain Pen as a Great Moral 
Influence. For me there are now no wild dabs at the ink. 
pot, no blots, no fishing up hairs, no ink-slinging, &c., and 
in consequence of all this Iam no longer goaded into the 
use of expletives. It would be really hard work to write 
a libel with a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen. I have tried, and 
I found myself writing a benediction.” 


We guarantee satisfaction with a “Swan” Fountain 
Pen—it costs 10/6 to £20—according to your fancy, 
but you'll regard it as well spent, knowing you 
have the BEST. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


e Head Office—79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Mabie Todd & Bard 95 Regent Street, W. 
j j Branches{ 3 Exchange St., Manchester, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris, 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
New York and Chicago. 


AND JEWELLERS. 


The 
“Swan” 


Fountain Pen. 


8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LINSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CrntTrat 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABQ 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
in which is now merged the 
HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
This Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 
offices :— 


Executors of Wills. Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements. 
Apply for Prospectus, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 

















— 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 


Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. as K” SHOES. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla-s Store wil obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
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The Metrostyle, found only in the 
Pianola, is an aid to true musical 
interpretation because it indicates 
rhythm. Metrostyled music-rolls are 
a fuller record of the world’s master- 
pieces than any written or printed 
musical score. 





ITH the Metrostyle Pianola it is 

possible for any person, quite without 
musical skill or education, to play a Beethoven 
symphony not only correctly, but with a 
degree of expresszon that would need years 
of practice were it rendered by manual 
playing. 

Music is founded on three elements: 
harmony, melody, and rhythm. The harmony 
and melody of a composition are indelibly 
written in the composer’s score, or, in the 
case of the Pianola, cut in the perforations 
of the music-roll. But ¢empo has never 
been fully indicated in written music, because 
no system of recording its infinite lights, 
shades, and feeling has ever been devised. 
The composer writes mere marginal hints, 
and true ¢empo is left to each player’s own 
conception. A pianist’s style is largely his 
tempo, and in it he expresses his indi- 
viduality. 


The original Pianola left ‘empo to the 
player’s judgment, as only the hints and 
suggestions familiar in printed music were 
embodied on: the: Pianola rolls. This tech- 
nical notation, in a strange language, soon 
proved vague to many Pianola players who 
were unacquainted with written music, so a 
better method was sought. Search for the 
latter resulted in the perfection of the 
Metrostyle, a lever and guide by which the 
Pianola player follows on the music-roll 
itself a red line indicating the authoritative 
tempo. 


Not only was the problem solved for the 
Pianola, but a way had also been found of 
recording ¢empo for all music as it had 
never been recorded before. For this 
reason the perforated Metrostyle roll of a 
great composition 1s a better record than the 
composer's own score. 


Rhythm is the very soul of modern music. 
All the mechanical developments of the 
modern piano have tended towards freer 
thythmic expression. 


Mozart wrote for the piano when it had 
no pedals or. sustaining tone, and filled the 

















































pauses in his music with trills and orna- 
ments. Brahms, on the other hand, who 
wrote more modern works, developed 


rhythm enormously. Rhythm is the soul 
of Chopin, as of all the modern composers. 


It is said that a pupil of Liszt one day 
played two runs, ending with two staccato 
chords, striking the latter immediately after. 
“No, no,” said the master; “after you play 
the run you must wait a moment before you 
strike the chords, as if in admiration of 
your own performance ; you must pause, as 
if to say, ‘ How nicely I did that !’” 


It is of such trifles and subtleties as this 
that musical expression is made up, and 
nine-tenths of them are grounded on rhythm. 
The first clue to expression in an unfamiliar 
composition is ¢empo, and ¢empo is the detail 
of greatest interest after the work has been 
mastered—the one moot point among various 
interpreters. Harmony and melody are fixed 
—but ¢empo is capable of endless variations, 
new readings, adaptations to the player's 
mood and feeling. 


The Metrostyle, therefore, is not merely 
an arbitrary help for the beginner on the 
Pianola, but a means by which the interest 
of all music is made inexhaustible to the cul- 
tured student. Not a single hour of the 
many weary weeks of practice devoted to 
learning the piano in the old way was ever 
given to acquiring expression, but simply 
served as the foundation upon which real 
expression was based. The fossessor of a 
Metrostyle Pianola starts at once with a 
precise, complete, masterful finger technique, 
and from the moment a new composition is 
taken up all his attention may be given to 
expression. 


The music-lover who has possessed a 
Metrostyle Pianola for years will s¢z//7 be an 
eager student, analysing great compositions 
by the Metrostyle’s aid, comparing various 
interpretations, making his own Metrostyle 
notes after hearing famous virtuosi, and 
constantly widening his conception of how 
recognised masterpieces should be _inter- 
preted. 


The Metrostyle Pianola may be seen by 
any one who calls at Aeolian Hall. If you 
cannot: call, please write for catalogue A E. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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A Word—of Importance—about Brandy 





‘6 Each golden drop is a golden moment of life,’—THE COGNAC PEASANTS. 





Genuine Brandy, and genuine Brandy alone, 
is the stimulant which is indispensable to 
every home. In the words of the Lancet, 
“ Genuine Brandy has long been recognised 
by the medical profession and the public as 
possessing certain medicinal qualities not 
enjoyed by other spirits.” Yet in many 
homes there is to be found only a worthless 
substitute for brandy, likely to do more 
harm than good; and this arises more from 
ignorance about Brandy than from careless- 
‘ness. JA® HENNESSY & CO., believing 
that the public will welcome any informa- 
tion on this important subject, intend to 
show in very few words how every one 
‘may make certain of obtaining genuine 
‘Brandy, and why Brandy should be pre- 
ferred to any other stimulant in health as 


well as in sickness. 


There is one way, a very simple and 
unfailing way, to protect oneself against all 
forms of inferior or counterfeit Brandy. It 
is to say, “ HENNESSY, PLEASE,” when- 
ever one requires genuine Brandy. The truth 
of this may be brought home in many 
ways. We might, if space permitted, quote 
reports by eminent analysts to prove the 
absolute purity of Hennessy’s Brandy ; 
but we may go back a step further and 
show why these reports are so favourable. 
Hennessy’s Brandy is derived solely from 
grapes of the Cognac district by the good 
old-fashioned methods which alone retain all 
the fragrant and invigorating ethers of the 
wine. The Brandy is no skilful blend of 
patent spirits and chemical extractives ; it is 
a blend of the wine made from grapes 
wine from 


of one vineyard with the 


grapes Bran dy, 


of another. Hennessy’s 








again, bears the guarantee of the French 
Government, which gives a certificate of 
absolute purity to all the Brandy shipped 
by this firm. The quality and character of 
Hennessy’s Brandy have not varied since 
the foundation of the firm in the XVIII, 
Century. Indeed, from the time when the 
House of Hennessy made known to the 
English public the virtues of genuine Brandy, 
until some 30 years ago, when a consider- 
able trade in artificial Brandies developed, 
Brandy still was, as it deserved to be, the 
Half-a- 


century ago when a man asked for Brandy 


favourite beverage of Englishmen. 


he obtained genuine Brandy ; to-day, unless 
he asks for “HENNESSY, pteass,” he 
which _ the 

that is to 


may obtain Brandy upon 
retailer makes the most profit ; 
say, the Brandy which can be the most 


cheaply produced. 


In this way the natural and most whole- 
some beverage—genuine Brandy—has fallen 
into undeserved disfavour. Yet simple and 
natural articles of diet are always the best, 
and genuine Brandy distilled from deli- 
cious, nourishing grapes, a fruit designed 
by Nature to yield refreshing drink, needs 
only to be given a fair trial to prove its 
supcriority over other spirits. To-day, when 
a wise moderation in the use of alcohol 
is a happy characteristic of the nation, it 1s 
only reasonable to suppose that Brandy, 
the natural and delicious stimulant, will 
regain its pre-eminent place in popular 
favour. If men can once be brought to ask 
for a “Hennessy and Sopa” instead of 
a “Brandy and Soda,” there is no doubt 
that a wise judgment’ in the selection of 
stimulants will be just as marked as a wise 


moderation in their consumption. 
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THE FRIENDLY AND ELEVATING INFLUENCE OF ART. 


SOOO SOOO OOF 550000506505 0F6000OOOO 











Good books on Art are, as a rule, almost prohibitive in price and 
quite overburdened with letterpress. They are published not so much 
for the lovers of Art as for the patrons of Art; they appeal to the 
favoured few. The popular Art works published by MESSRS. HODDER 
and STOUGHTON are not designed to compete with these high-priced 
publications, although it is believed they will supersede them. They 
are intended to bring within the reach of every lover of the beautiful 
the friendly and elevating influence of all that is noblest and highest 
in Art. They are in the best sense of the word popular. 


MESSRS. HODDER and STOUGHTON suggest that many 
readers of this Journal will wish to see their Special Illustrated 


Art Catalogue, which will be forwarded, post-free, to any address in 
the United Kingdom. Itis quitea picture gallery in itself, and contains 
particulars of, and Illustrations from, “The Gospels in Art”; “The 
Old Testament in Art”; ‘‘Women Painters of the World”; ‘From 
Bethlehem to Olivet”; The Work of Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A.; 
The Work of Lucy E. Kemp-Welch; Etchings by Van Dyck and Jean 


Dominique Ingres. 























They beg, however, to draw the particular attention of readers of 
this Journal to “THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ART,” a companion 
volume to “The Gospels in Art,” the world-famed book which has 
already had a larger sale than any other book of its kind 
published in any part of the world, and which has received the 
commendation of The Archbishop of Canterbury, The Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Alexander Whyte, Dr. John Watson, Rev. J. H. Jowett, and 
many others. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ART, 


from the Creation to the Death of Moses, is not merely a Picture 
Book on a great subject, but an important Work of Art. The name of 
the Editor, Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow, is sufficient guarantee of this. 
There are Twelve Rembrandt Photogravure Plates, Eight Coloured 
Monochrome Plates, Two Duplex Plates, and 144 pages of Half-tone 
Engravings. The text is by Rev. Canon J. Dobell, Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
Rev. R. C. Gillie, Dr. Hans W. Singer, and M. Leonce Benedite. 


The price is only 5/- net, bound in Art Wrapper ; the cloth edition 
Costs 7/6 net, the art vellum 10/6 net, the limited edition, bound in 
full leather, £1/1/0. Orders should be placed in advance. 


Readers of this Journal will do well, therefore, to send for 
fuller particulars and the special Art Catalogue by return. 


























HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 
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A RemarkaBLeE VoLumE or SERMONS BY 


R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


**THE ed OF AGES: and other Sermons.” 
ust Published, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The foioeing are some of the subjects dealt with by 
Mr. Campbell in this striking volume :— 
Se Unrecognised Christ | The Death ofthe Soul. 
a. bee Eanieaient Hell's Vision of Heaven, 
of Pain. &e., &e. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Books by the Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
THE LONG WHITE CLOUD. Ao Tea Roa. 
Being a Descriptive and Historical Account of 
New Zealand. With many Illustrations and 
Portraits, and Special War Map. Second 
Edition Now Ready. 6s. net. 
NEW ZEALAND. (In the “Story of the Empire” 
Series.) Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
Lonpon: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


THE ASSYRIAN BRIDE. 6s. By the 
Author of ‘The Stonecutter of Memphis,’ 
&c. Humour, Laughter, Mystery, Love, 
Adventure, 

This remarkable book (the second of a series) is 
n new departure in historical romance : a good story, 
amusing, exciting, entertaining, told in modern, 
up-to-date lang guage. Scotsman.—‘' The carefully 
wrought-out plot rises to sensational climaxes. The 
work is both well imagined and powerfully written.” 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Medium 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


in 190. 
By Thomas Gibeast: ‘Bowles, M.P. 


(In continuation of ‘‘ National Finance, an 
1904). 








Imminent Peril,” 
ONE SHILLING. 
London: 
Simmpxin, MarsHat1, Hamitto0n, Kent, & Co., Ltd. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 224% 2", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found yim ualto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


2 ad DINNEB WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
bo ay preciation this wine meets 
rom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ine > ane of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


BELFA 
Regent Street & Sieandte. London. 
Manwfacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s a doz. |! Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC Ladies’ i | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Ge: nts’ 3/3 » | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rozsrnson & CLEAVER have a 


eR es world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
Lists post FkEz. HANDKERCHIEFS 
ae nen 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH » Bod per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
, 2/6; 2k by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Ta’ ~ ‘ot 8, 11; a! each. Real irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Sample a Roller So gaye 3d. 
d. inen 
Price Lists DAMASK Biase Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE ywstce LINEN. 


N.B.—To . Prevent Delay, all elay, alt Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 

















Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Ra’ 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


MRS. FITZHERBERT 
AND GEORGE Iv, 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A.,, 
Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &e, 
With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo., 36s, 
[On Monday next, 

This book is written with the approval and assistance of the descendants of Mrs. Fitz. 
herbert's family and friends, and gives the text of the documents which Mrs. Fitzherbert 
reserved in 1833 for the purpose of proving her marriage. These materials are now pub- 
lished for the first time by special permission of H.M. the King, and place the fact 
beyond doubt. 








New Book by President Rooseveit. 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN 
AMERICAN HUNTER. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


With Photogravure Portrait and 48 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER, 


SECOND EARL GRANVILLE: K.G,, 
1815-91. 
By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 
With 8 Portraits (3 Photogravures), 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘The letters which Lord Edmond has obtained permission to print cover a 
period of close on half a century of the late reign, and abound with those sidelights on the political 
transactions of the day which illumine the duller records of formal history.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This book is one of the quarries from which the builders of history will 
extract some of their most precious material. It is questionable whether any previous work has 
thrown more light on the machinery of politics, both domestic and foreign, but the latter more 
especially, of the Victorian era.” 





The Architects’ Library. 
Edited by F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.1B.A,, 


Professor of Architecture, University College, London. 


The aim of the promoters of this series will be to make it a complete book of reference 
for architects, and a thoroughly practical handbook for students. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.1.B.A. 
In Three Volumes. Vol. I., with 180 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [On Monday nect, 


THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ConTENntTSs.—Introduction—Origin of Totemism—Method of Inquiry—Theory of Primal Promiscuity— 
The Arunta Anomaly—The Theories of Dr. Durkheim—The Author’s Theory—The Rise of Phratries 
and Totem Kins—A New Point Explained—Totemic Redistribution—Matrimonial Classes—Mr. Frazer's 
Theory of Totemism—Appendix: American Theories. 


PRYING AMONG PRIVATE PAPERS, CHIEFLY OF THE 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By the Author of “A Life ~f Sir Kenelm 
Digby,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [On Menday neat. 


This volume consists of a series of extracts made from some volumes of the “ Reports of the 
Royal Historical Commission.” The compiler has restricted himself to “ anecdotes and odds 
and ends, carefully eschewing everything biographical, historical, political, or instructive.” 


THE UNIT OF STRIFE. By E. K. Garrop. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


[On Monday neat. 
Contents.—Introductior—The Nature of the Unit of Strife—The Nature of the Human Unit—The 
Structure of Communities—The Binding Force in Human Communities—The Unit from the Standpoint 
of History—The Unit from the Standpoint of the Individual—Moral Advance—Summary and Conclusion, 


NEW EDITION.—FULLY ILLUSTRATED 1x COLOUR anv 1n BLACK anp WHITE. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Rosgrr Louis 


STEVENSON. With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and numerous Illustrations in Black and 
White by Jessre Witicox SmitH. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By the 


Rev. the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, M.A., Head-Master of Eton. 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE NEW RAMBLER. From Desk to Platform. Essays 


and Addresses. By Sir LEWIS MORRIS, Author of ‘The Epic of Hades,” &. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND NATURE. By Leonarp A. Rickert. 











Liberal and wor Patent 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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poe THE 3 
QUICK WAY 's txt ONLY WAY 
When “The Times” first sought to You entirely misinterpret the circumstances 


acquaint the public with the free services if you conclude that, because you cannot at 
offered to its subscribers by the Book Club, once have access to the library, you need 
it met to a great extent with the same experi- therefore be in no hurry to take out a 
ence as the man who stood in the street and subscription. For the “ waiting list,” on 
offered to sell sovereigns at a penny a piece. which the names of new subscribers are 
The thing was too good to be believed. enrolled, is growing by leaps and bounds, 


But within a very little time belief spread so and even when we start to clear this list some 


rapidly that “ The Times” found itself con- 
fronted with an entirely new set of circum- 
stances. The five-storied building which on 
September 1st had seemed fully large enough 
for the transaction of all the business which 
even the most sanguine could expect, had 
proved itself inadequate by September r5th. 
To meet this change of circumstances addi- 


tional premises equally large were at once ; 
taken for ‘The Times” Book Club. Sub- If you apply to-day, you will probably obtain 
the use of the Book Club in January. 


weeks hence, new subscribers will not be 
added to the number of those who use the 
library at the rate of more than 500 a day. 
You must, therefore, send in your application 
at once, in order that your name may not 
come too low upon the “waiting list.” If 
you were to delay until Christmas, for 
example, you would very likely not be able to 
obtain the use of the Book Club until Easter. 


scribers multiplied themselves at such a rate 
that ten days later, in order not to disturb the 
smooth working of our organisation, a notice 
had to be issued that new subscribers would 
be added to the number of those who were 
already using the Book Club at the rate of 
only 500 a day. 


You should use this Subscription Form 
at once. Nor need you be one penny out 
of pocket in doing so, for you may send a 
post-dated cheque—which, if you prefer, 
need be for 20s. only. 





In another fortnight, how- 


: THE MANAGER, “The Times,” Printing-house-square, E,C, 
ever, the increase of sub- 


; CTIMEAE Scccsaccceseseesee Sh nesacoucencacesacs 1905. 
scribers had once more made I wish to subscribe to “The Times” for one Bier weeks. 
the question one of space ; I wish the delivery of “The Times” to begin On .......ssssseeseaeseeees secceseee a cecccveseececee 
° esi 1 I wish my year’s use of the Book Club to begin OM ...........s.cessceseceesecssecceeesececcessereses . 
- premises were obvious y NOTE.—The Subscriber can have the paper as soon as he wishes. But he will not be 
inadequate, and this time Sinks oeems no ee Ss aaa AT ene mere 


H (1) “* The Times” by Post. I desire ‘‘The Times” to be delivered to me, post-free, upon the 

circumstances left us no understanding that my address may be changed for any period, however short, pro- 

. vided that notice reaches ‘“ The Times ”’ Office not later than 9 o’clock on the morning 
choice but to put all new of the day ERrecoding the publication of the issue which is to be sent to the new 

b address. ‘oreign postage is charged a penny a day. | 

subs “ iti (2) Regular Service by any Newsvendor. Please arrange with [If the subscriber cannot { 
cribers upon a waiting indicate a name, ‘Tne Times” will ascertain what newsvendor might undertake the 

4 » . del 
list” until our arrangements we 


. . Fi ;. i 
for very largely increasing Eerthe out (Fill in Name of Newsvendor.) 
. 2 of these 3 Se pr an, i ae ea ee a 
the space at our disposal are pct i (Fill in Address of Newsvendor.) 
..to deliver my paper, beginni 
com leted the first “Monday after you “have “registered my ‘subscription. I will give you six ye 
Pp ° notice when my address is to be changed, and each change will be fora period ( - 


ning ona Monday and ending on a Saturday) of not less than one week. 


The circumstances (3) Tickets for “‘The Times.’’ Please send me 312 Tickets for ‘‘ The Times” (a year’s 


supply), which I can give to any newsvendor once a week, once a month, or once a 





quarter, when I am at home; or which I can—during temporary absences from home 
to = day, therefore, —hand in at railway bookstalls or give to local newsvendors in exchange for single 
= copies of ‘The Times.” It is understood that you will redeem any of these tickets 

are completely dif- \ which, for any valid reason, I have been unable to use. 


f 2 I enclose £3 18s. [Strike out if you prefer to pay quarterly.] 
erent from those in I enclose 20s., to be followed by three quarterly payments of 20s. 


which our first an= Cheques should be made payable to “The Times Subscri a t” and 
be crossed “Barclay and Co., Limited.” a 
hnouncement was 





LOOMAE. siacsrescccciscstuedicscuadteddacts thes os nduasedeehahdedvntesLauapaladibnioswcnaaaedsaiuddans 

made. MAU ONB isi ccccaaciivexcscindere ce cdstatcxasaatasiticasasiakicnsdhedamaaleaaianeade atin 
* Sp.15, (Please write clearly.) 

How does this change [A subscription taken in the name of a club or other corporate body covers the buying privilege, but 


aff not the reading privilege. } 
ect you? N.B.--Are you already a daily purchaser Of “ The TIMES ” 2 ....ccsccsscccccncsers 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 
SIR IAN HAMILTON 


ON THE 


RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


NOTICL.—Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in announcing that 
“A STAFF OFFICER'S SCRAP-BOOK,” by LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., British Attaché 
with the Japanese Forces in Manchuria, will be ready on 
Friday next, November I7th, with numerous Maps, Sketches, 
and Tilustrations. Demy Svro, price 18s. net. 


NOW READY ATALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU. 


Boing an Account of Exploration in Central oo 1903, and of the 
Gartok Expedition, 1904-19 
By Captain C. G. RAWLING, ~ sone ise Infantry. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, l5s. net. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY, in the DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ He appears to 
have met and known every remarkable man and woman of his time who was 
to be met with in Europe. This last volume is, indeed, like its predecessors, 
a thoroughly fascinating study.” 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy &vo, lbs, net. 
*.* A considerable amount of new matter is included in this volume, 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ One of those rare and desirable 
works—an economic treatise based on practical and personal 
experience, and at the same time interesting and readable.” 


A Personal Narrative of the British Antarctic Expedition. By 
Lieut. A. B. ARMITAGE, R.N.R., Second-in-Command of the ‘ Discovery.’ 
With a Preface by Dr. NANSEN. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 15s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is a stirring narrative of adventure and hard- 
ship which brings the realities of the work graphically to a reader's mind.” 


IN THE DESERT. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of ‘‘ With Rimington.” Demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—‘“ There are many that go to the desert, but few are chosen. Mr. 
March Phillipps is one of the few. He sees, and can tell us what he has seen, 
and, reading him, we look through his eyes and his sympathies are ours.’ 

ORLD,—* A very fine book, of great interest and fascination, that is 
difficult to lay aside until read at a sitting.” 


FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 
By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. With Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author and others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. 

FIELD.—* A highly entertaining narrative of sport and travel, in which the 
author’s description of the country as he found it is admirably blended with 
an account of the sport which he enjoyed with rifle, gun, and rod; supple- 
mented by useful hints for those who are disposed to follow in his footsteps.” 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols., with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
TIMES.—‘ There have been many valuable contributions to Brahms litera- 
ture, but none that has yet appeared is of equal importance with Miss May’s 
volumes.” 


A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 


Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751, Arranged by MARY 
EYRE MATCHAM. Deny 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THEODORE OF STUDIUM: his Life and 
Times. By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


A NEW HANDBOOK FOR FISHERMEN. 


A FISHING CATECHISM. 


By Colonel RB. F. MEYSEY THOMPSON. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s, 6d. net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY 


HAWKINS (Baron Brampton). New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


New 6s. Novels. 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of *‘ Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“In ‘The Professor’s Legacy’ we have the 
delicate, kindly humour, the occasional flash of wit, the tact and govd taste 
which distinguish all Mrs. Sidgwick’s work, and, above all, the talent for 
telling a story vividly and well.” 


A FLOOD TIDE. x,y mary u. DEBENHAM. 


MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ Deserves a place among the few really good 
novels of the year.” 


A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 


By C. T. PODMORE, Author of ‘* A Cynic’s Conscience.” 


THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA. 


By MARGARET BOOTH. 





™" HOME 
TOUCH. 


Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, Sisters, Aunts, Uncles 
—one and all—are determined that their absent 
friends and relatives shall receive a weekly 
message from home, in the shape of the “ Over. 
Seas Daily Mail” during the next twelve months, 
An annual subscription to the “ Over-Seas Daily 
Mail,” which contains all the week’s news, costs 
but seven shillings, and for this sum the Journal 
will be sent week by week, postage paid, to any 
address in the world for one year. 


If you wish your ABSENT FRIEND to receive 
this ideal CHRISTMAS GIFT on CHRISTMAS 
DAY, you should forward your postal order before 
it is 


TOO LATE 


To the CHIEF CLERK (Dept. S), 
‘*Over-Seas Daily Mail,” 
London, E.C. 


Specimen Copy free on application, 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress, 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
NOVEMBER.—Price 6d. net, 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By 
THE TEACHING OF WRITING AND SPELLING ON Y SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Srantey C. Rowxanp, B.A. 
THE FINANCE OF wey EDUCATION. By Gitsert Fazer. 
COTTAGE SCHOOLS. A Suggestion. By E. M. Lone, 
COMMON ROOM PAPE RSA Gigantic Hypocrisy.” 
een ae DAY BY DAY. 
OUR LEADERS.—XXIII. Professor J. Adam 
ENGLISH BOOKS eA Paial SWEDISH UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. By 
EARENSIDE, M.A 
POLICY OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND. By An ULstTerMmanN, 
pa IN CHINA. nk Cuun- tei og en. 





AND ITS WRITER. “Hug ndal.” 
fe eee OF THE “CHRISTIAN BROTHERS By J. C. Mepp, M.A. 
A PIONEE Sarin es 820-1830.—V. By H. Krnesmint Moors, D.D. 


THE TH REE TPRINGIP ES. OF EDUCATION. iy Nora C, USHER. 

hag — AND GENTLEMEN. ” (In the XIV., XV. and XVI. Cen- 
s.) By EpGcumsBe Sra 

UNCONVENTIONAL age agent IN (MATHEMATICS : HARMONICAL PRO- 


RESSION. 
REVIEWS. MINOR NOTICES.” BOOKS 1 RECEIVED. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 


Attention is invited to a New Series of Autotype Reproductions of Modern 
Paintings, including Notable Examples from 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1905, 


B. W. LEADER, R.A., Honble. JOHN COLLIER, 
J. McWHIRTER, R.A., YEEND KING, &c., &c. 
Full penton ars will be sent on application, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE “ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Mlustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of ‘Inspection is s invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


After 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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An Important New Series of Imperial Interest. 


MAKERS OF CANADA. 


“The History of a Nation is the Lives of its Great Men,” 


Editors: DUNCAN CAMPE zLL SCOTT, F.R.S.C. PELHAM EDGAR, Ph.D. 
Advisory Board : 
p. E. Walker, D.C.L. Alfred D. De Celles, Litt.D., F.R.S.C. James Bain, D.CL Nathaniel Burwash, S.T.D., F.RS.C 


The Series has come into being to supply the need felt for a work dealing exhaustively with Canadian affairs from the 
standpoint of personal effort. It is, in fact, the outcome of demands made by the people of Canada and those interested 
in Canadian development. ; 

Thus, the Series bears the stamp of a national enterprise in a twofold sense: it gives what has heen widely asked for, 
and it conserves the national spirit by presenting in a lifelike procession the explorers, colonisers, statesmen, and reformers 
whose lives are perpetuated in the smallest act of present government, or the slightest expression of personal liberty. 

Selecting, therefore, the names of twenty-four men—governors, explorers, and statesmen, who had served Canada with 
conspicuous ability—the publishers entrusted the task of narrating their lives to twenty Canadian authors of repute. 

When the Series has reached its conclusion its readers will have been: afforded a comprehensive survey of Canadian 
history, passing from the early romantic period through the epoch of reform and reconstruction down to the present day. 
In point of accuracy, variety, and human interest these books will stand apart from everything that has yet been published 
in covnection with the history of that country. 

Tur TYPE is pica old style of a distinguished cut, beautiful in appearance, and easy to read. 

Tue PAPER is of pure rag, specially made for the Series, and each page bears the water-mark: “ Makers of Canada.” 

Tue SizE of the page is 6 inches by 9 inches. 

THE BINDING is Roxburghe style, leather back, buckram sides, with lettering and design by A. A. TURBAYNE. 

PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECES represent the subject of every book in the Series. These Photogravures have been 
made from the most authentic portraits, and the Autograph, where procurable, is engraved upon the Plate. 

NumBER OF VoLUMES.—The Series, when completed, will consist of twenty volumes. 

TERMS OF PUBLICATION are 21s. per volume net, and subscriptions are received only for the complete set of twenty 
yolumes, to be delivered as published. 


LIMITED EDITION.—Only 400 sets are being printed. Of these 280 are for sale in Canada 
only, and have been all subscribed for. The remaining 120 sets are now secured for the United 
Kingdom. These will be numbered and signed. 

LIST OF THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 
SIR FREDERICK HALDIMAND. By Jran McIiwraira. 
SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. By Narcisse E. Dionne, LL.D., F.R.S.C. 
LORD ELGIN, By the late Sir Joun Grorce Bovurinot, K.C.M.G., LL.D., &e. 
EGERTON RYERSON. By Cuancetior Burwasn, M.A., 8.T.D., &e. 
PAPINEAU. CARTIER. By Atrrep D. De Cetus, Litt.D., F.R.S.C. 

IN PREPARATION FOR EARLY ISSUE: 
JOSEPH HOWE. By Hon. J. W. Lonauey, K.C., F.R.S.C. | SIR ANTOINE AIME DORION. By Right Hon, Sir 


GENERAL BROCK. By Lady Epaar. Witrrip Laverer, P.C., G.C.M.G., &e. 
WOLFE AND MONTCALM. By Henrt RAYMOND LORD SYDENHAM. By Professor ADAM SHORTT. 


Cascrain, Litt.D., F.R.S.C., Author of ‘Montcalm and Levis.” SIR JAMES DOUGLAS. By R. E. GosneE Lt. 
MACKENZIE. SELEIRE. SIMPSON. By George} WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE, By James L. Huaues. 
ete cieetaas aor ROBERT BALDWIN. By Hon. Grorae W. Ross, LLD. 


COUNT FRONTENAC. By WILLIAM Dawson LE SUEvR. 
BISHOP LAVAL. By Lestonp DE BRUMATH. GEORGE BROWN. By Joun Lewis, B.A. 


oe z SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD. By George R. P y 
N GRAVES SIMCOE. By Duncan CAMPBELL y ARKIN, 
JORM TBKO. , BELL! ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. By Joun C. Savz, MA. 





EXTRACTS FROM A FEW EARLY OPINIONS. 
THE SPECTATOR, 


“ A series of books entitled ‘The Makers of Canada’ necds no praise from us, and it is most happily inaugurated by Miss 
Mellwraith’s monograph on Sir Frederick Haldimand.” 

THE TIMES. 

“A very handsome series of historical biographies...... When the twenty volumes prescribed are brought to a conclusion, the 
reader will be furnished with a survey of Canadian history passing from the early romantic period, when French nobles in brocade 
and high heels picnicked out amid rapids and pine forests peopled by wild Iroquois and coureurs de bois, down to the comparatively 
prosaic period of confederation and modern colonial expansion...... The frugality of Canadian history in respect to poignant and 
dramatic incident could hardly be more forcibly illustrated than in the pioneer volume of this series, which, in its becoming Rox- 
burgh uniform, now lies before us. It is a life of Sir Frederick Haldimand, a Brigadier of the Royal Americans and Governor of 
Quebec during the critical years 1778-1784. The biography is admirably written by Miss MclIlwraith, who has spared no labour in 
searching the Haldimand Papers, of which extensive copies exist at Ottawa from the 243 folio volumes in the British Museum.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“No loyal son of the Dominion of Canada, however anxious for the assertion of her claims, can fail to appreciate the 
thoroughness with which her history is being set forth in the series of twenty elaborate monographs, shortly to be issued by Messrs. 
Jack, under the attractive title, ‘The Makers of Canada.’ The first volume deals with the life of Sir Frederick Haldimand, the man 
who had to withstand all the approaches and designs of United States officials at the time of the Vermont negotiations, and the 
man to whom, more than any other, perhaps, Canada owes her separate existence from the American Republic...... As regards the 
particular statesmen and explorers selected, there could hardly have been a better list, and ‘The Makers of Canada’ should come to 
be as well known and commanding a title as ‘ Rulers of India,’ or even ‘English Men of Action.’” 

THE STANDARD. 

“Imperial interest is attached to a series of books—the first volume of which has just appeared—on ‘The Makers of Canada.’ 
It is proposed to give a comprehensive survey of the historical annals of the Dominion in a group of twenty volumes, written with - 
full access to official archives and private documents.” 


Please note that only 120 sets are available, and many of these have been already subscribed for, 
Early application for the remaining sets is therefore specially desirable, 





London: TT. C. and. E C, JACK. 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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SMITH,. ELDER &. 60.’S LIST. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


ON NOVEMBER 14th.—With 16 Illustrations by Mrs. ADRIAN HOPE, 
Pott 4to, 6s. net. 


THE SPARROW WITH By 
ONE WHITE FEATHER. ‘4° Riotey, 


Author of “ The Story of Aline,” “*‘ Anne Mainwaring,” ‘‘ A Daughter of Jael,”& 

*,* This is the story of a child who is transported into the kingdom 
of fairies by the agency of the sparrow. Lady Ridley tells of the 
marvellous adventures which befall Jean, alike among the fairies 
and with her own kith and kin. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. ByS.G. 


TaLLENTYRE, Author of “The Women of the Salons,” &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. of 600 pages. Small demy 8vo, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: Con- 


fessions of an Optimist. With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN GERMANY: her Political 


and Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of 
her Success. By O. ExtzBacHER. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. By T. B. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ Such charming letters...... The author writes with that 
intimacy of self-revelation which is the secret of charm in correspondence.” 


Successful New 6s. Novels. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: a 
Sentimental Comedy. By Mrs, HENRY DE LA 


PASTURE. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“One of the most charming love stories 
written for some time past.” 


By AGNES & EGERTON 
FRENCH NAN. ® 4GNES & EGERTO 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp, and a Cover Design 
by Granam Awpry. 
FIRST EDITION SELLING RAPIDLY. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—‘‘The frankness and openness of the method 
is as a breeze of fresh air in the sultriness of summer...... Both in purpose and 
manner the story stands on the highest plane of art.” 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT. By the Author of 


‘*ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘It is easy to predict for *The Princess Priscilla’s 
Fortnight’ as great a success as that enjoyed by ‘ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.’ Nota few, we imagine, will even prefer Priscilla to Elizabeth.’’ 


DICK PENTREATH. " KATHARINE 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


MRS. WARD’S LATEST NOVEL. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The most attractive and brilliant of all 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 113TH THOUSAND. 
WILLIAM ASHE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 

With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER, in the “ SPHERE.” —“ I consider 
that in ‘ The Marriage of William Ashe’ Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
achieved a real triumph.” 

By THEO. 


A GOLDEN TRUST. yoduéGras, 


Author of “A Bride Elect,” ‘‘ Nemo,” ‘ Miss Caroline,” &c. 
*,* A tale laid partly in the home of Northumberland wreckers, which con- 
ceals a treasure—half the clue to which is lost—partly in the Paris of 1792, 
whither the murderous designs of his rough kinsmen drove the young hero. 


THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. 


By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, 
Author of ‘The Barbarous Babes.” 


COURT JOURNAL.—“ A powerful and exceedingly interesting book. The 
style is incisive; the character-drawing admirable.” 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. 


By Mrs, PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Orangery,” &c. 

EVENING STANDARD.—“ ‘The Difficult Way’ is a new note in fiction: 

clear, distinct, and purposeful.” H 





NEW YORK TIMES :— 
“Its place is with 
books that do not die.” 








“A FAMOUS is 
ANIMAL DEALER” 


is a striking Article on the wel]. 
known importing firm of Hagen- 
beck appearing in the current 
issue of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER.” 


Other interesting Articles atpearing in the 
same issue are :— 


SOME CRICKET REFORMS. 
BEASTS OF THE CHASE AND FOREST. 
FLOATS. 

UNIVERSITY GOLF TRIAL MATCHES. 
MR. ROOSEVELT OUT OF DOORS. 
ON BEGINNING THE SEASON: 


Hunting Man’s Preparation. 
RECORD GROUSE BAGS. 
RIFLES AND REVOLVERS 


The Finest Miniature Range. 
TECHNICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
RAINWATER TANKS. 
CLEANLINESS IN THE DAIRY. 
A BRIDGE HAND. 


The 


By “ Marntop.” 


INDOORS : 


Ask your newsagent to send you a copy of the 


current issue of 


‘The County Gentleman 


Land and Water,’ 


or send the subjoined order form to 


The PUBLISHER, 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





ORDER FORM 


Please send me “ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” dated November 11th, for which I beg to enclose 
64d. in stamps. 


UMN os a ciisptcaeu sity sede vac eidiacetsh en examen 


MINE ss vicewracersickenvivensseinsueecds<pbiaxesiastameue 





London ; SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W. | 


Sp., Nov. 11th, 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List. 


SECOND EDITION.—KEADY NEXT WEEK. 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 


By the Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

i and pointed, yet also grave and edifying. At the point 
the Prencns pc the point where the ‘ good copy * ends, he becomes 
baa + and serious, and carries the reader along with him past the shallows 
oe dee waters...... These studies are coloured with vivid personal touches 
which socal the voice and presence of the man‘with whom the writer is 
dealing.” —Westminster Gazette. 
Write to Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.; Ltd., for their 
Catalogue of Theological and other Books. 


MR. S. R. CROCKETT'S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
With numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


Two other Volumes for Children by S. R. CROCKETT— 
SWEETHEART THE ADVENTURES OF SIR 
TRAVELLERS. | TOADY LION, WITH THOSE 


Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE, BI. OF GENERAL NAPOLEON 

«A more delightful book for young, SMITH. 
old, and middle-aged it is scarcely 
possible to conceive.”—Truth. 

“Tt shows Mr. Crockett in quite a 
new light, as one who not only loves 
and understands children, but knows 
how to write about them.” 

—Educational Review. 


“Fresh, 


Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
“When we say it is one of the most 
delightful stories about children we 
have read, we are still short of the 
mark,’’—Daily Chronicle. 
Printed on superfine paper, large | Printed on superfine paper, large 
crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s. crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books, 


MR. E. V. LUCAS’S NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN.—Just Out. 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. Beproxp. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s, Series of Fine Art Gift Books, 


THE NEW VOLUME BY E. NESBIT. 


OSWALD BASTABLE, and Others. 


By E. NESBIT, 


Author of ‘‘The Treasure Seekers,” ‘‘ The Would-be-Goods.” 
Illustrated by Cuartes E. Brock and H, E. Mitiar. 
Large crown 8v0, gilt top, cloth boards, 6s, [Ready Nov. 10th. 


THE ONLY BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


THE BLUE VEIL. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. 
Illustrated by C. A. SHEPPERSON. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 
THE 


SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 
By MARY MACLEOD. 


Introduction by Sipney Ler. Illustrations by Gorpon Browne, B.I, 
arge crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“A very attractive book.”—Spectator. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s, Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 


PRUDENT PAULINA, 


By G. M. GEORGE, and Illustrated by G. M. C. Fry. 
A delightful Nonsense-Book, which young and old alike will enjoy, by 
contributors to the Dumpy Books. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, printed in Colour, Is. 6d. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


MATSYA. MATSYA. 


The Romance of an Indian Elephant. 
By WARREN KILLINGWORTH. 
With Tinted Illustrations by R. WHEELWRIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By A. T. ELWES and the Rev. THEODORE WOOD. 
Copiously Illastrated. 
Uniform with Darton’s Sunday Pleasure Book. Feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
DARTON’S SUNDAY DARTON’S SUNDAY 
PLEASURE BOOK. PLEASURE BOOK. 
FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 
With over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, | Over 150 Illustrations, feap, 4to, cloth 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. boards, 2s. 6d. 

The contents consist mainly of Bible questions to be answered, pictures 
with outlines to be coloured, pictures wanting words, word pictures, missing 
words, and puzzles to be solved, all of which will prove very attractive to 
young folks. A Key is printed separately with each copy. 


ORIGINAL POEMS & OTHERS. 


By ANN and JANE TAYLOR, and ADELAIDE O’KEEFFE. 
Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. Lucas, 
Illustrated by Francis D. Beprorp. 
This New Edition of the centenary issue has been revised with some 
additional improvements, 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books, 





Write to WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 Paternoster 


DUCKWORTH & 60.’S LIST. 
RED FOX. RED FOX. 


The Story of His Adventurous Career. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS. 
THE KINDRED OF THE WILD. 


“The most brilliant collection of animal stories that have appeared.” 


RED FOX. RED FOX. 


Square 12mo, with Coloured Frontispiece, Cover Design, 50 Full- 
page Plates, and many Decorations by CHARLES 
LIVINGSTON BULL. 6s. net. 

















TWO NOVELS OF THE DAY. 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. 
THE SECRET KINGDOM. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** For sheer gaiety it stands in a class apart.”—Observer. 

** A lively, trenchant satire on modern high life.”—Manchester Courier. 

‘*An up-to-date Rabelais.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Witty, satirical, grotesque. One of the most popular books of the season.” 
—Black and White. 

*‘Brimful of satire. Brilliant with epigram.”—Scotsman, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MACDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE SACRED CUP. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SACRED CUP. 


“In ‘THE SACRED CUP’ is a novel position and a 
strong one. We have found it extremely interesting. 
The plot is well worked out, and the characters are 
clearly developed. Mr. Yineent Brown has taken his 
line, and clearly he means to keep it.”—AcApDEmy. 





Introduction by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


UNDERGROUND MAN. By Gasriet 
TARDE. Translated by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


*,* This Book describes one of those UTOPIAS exampled in Mr. Wells’s 
Romances. 


AFTER HIS KIND. 
By M. STURGE HENDERSON. 


Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





“ The conduct of modern life is confused by the want of a common under- 
standing of the word ‘Love.’ Yet the mental atmosphere is heavy with its 
use and misuse; no other virtue is so continually commended, no other 
experience so frequently discussed.” 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


By W. H. HUDSON. 
30 Illustrations by A. D. McCORMICK. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST, by its tender humour, and by 
the originality of the scenes with creatures of the 
woods, will fascinate children. It is CONFIDENTLY 
RECOMMENDED as one of the best books for children 
this season. 











NEW VOLUME IN “ THE RED SERIES.” 


CONSTABLE. By M. Srurce HenpvErson. 


39 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 





MOLIERE and his Time. By Karu MAnrzivs. 


45 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,* The fourth volume of the ** History of Theatrical Art.” 


THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY 


By ROBERT BURTON. 





Complete Library Edition in 3 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. net. 








Buildings, E.C., for their latest List of Books for Presents and 
Prizes at all prices from 6d, to 10s. 6d. 





DUCKWORTH and OO,, 8 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


POPOPOOPPOSOSSOOSOHSSHOSHOOHHOOOOOOD 


JUST OUT.—With 7 Maps, Medium 8vo, 2is. net. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE CENTURY. 


A Series of Essays on Imperial Problems and Possibilities by various Writers. With an Introduction by CHARLES SYDNEY 
GOLDMAN, and a Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING entitled “The Heritage,” 


Part I—THE IMPERIAL ORGANISM. 


I—PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRE. 
W. F. Monypenny. | Taz Crown anp THE Empire. Bernard Holland,C.B, | Tue Law anp tHe Constirurion, John Buchan, 


II—MECHANISM OF EMPIRE, 


IneeRIAL TRADE. Henry Birchenough, C.M.G. | IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND NATIONAL Poticy. 
Te MAINTENANCE OF EMPIRE. J. L. Garvin. L. S. Amery. Major-Gen. Sir Edward Hutton, E.C.M.G, 
Free TRADE AND THE Empire. J.St. Loe Strachey. | Tae Navy anp THE EmPIRe. Tue Nerves or Empire. The Hon. George Pee] 
EDUCATION AND IMPERIAL Poticy. Carlyon Bellairs, R.N. | Lwper1an Postat Services, - 
The Rt. Hon. R. B, Haldane, K.C., M.P, J. Henniker Heaton, MP, 

Tue EMPIRE AND THE CHURCH. THE Navy AND THE COLONIES. THE MERCANTILE Marine, Evelyn Cecil, M,P 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Stepney. The Rt. Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P. | Imper1aL ORGANIZATION, Richard Jebb, 


Part IIL.—CONSTITUENTS OF EMPIRE. 
I—NATIONS IN MAKING. 


Tre Maxine or CanapAa. Hon. Clifford Sifton, K.C. }| AUSTRALIA AND 1Ts CnirTIC¢s. ’ 
Tue Future or CANADA. W. Peterson. The Hon. B. BR. Wise, K.C. 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURE AND RurAL EpvcarTIon. IMPERIALISM AND AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS. L s . 
James W. Robertson. The Hon. Sir John Cockburn, K.C.M.G. AND SETTLEMENT AND COLONIZATION IN SouTH 





Tue ImperiAt IDEAL, 


Tare Bonp or Mititary Uniry. 


TEE NATIVE QUESTION IN SoutH AFRICA. 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G, 


IMPERIALISM IN CANADIAN POLITICS. 


CANADA AND THE PacirFic. 
G. R. Parkin, LL.D., C.M.G. 


Frencu CANADIANS AND TRE Empire. 
Benjamin Sulte. 


Our Trve RELATIONSHIP wiTH INDIA, 
Col. Sir Franeis Younghusband, K.C.1.E. 


Inp1ua—PAst, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite, K.C.S.I. 


THE FRONTIER QUESTION. 
Col. Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.1.E. 


Tur INDIAN ARMY. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edwin H. H. Collen, G.C.I.E., C.B. 


Tue States OF INDIA. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir David Barr, K.C.S.I, 


Inp1an EDUCATION. Theodore Morison. 





New ZeatanyD To-Dar. The Hon. W. P. Reeves. 
Ruopes AND MILNER. F. Edmund Garrett, 


THE PROSPECTS OF A UNITED SoutnH Arrica. 
G. G. Robinson, 


II—REALMS IN TRUST. 


CEYLON. Sir Henry A. Blake, G.C.M.G- 
Burma. Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.C.S.I. 


Our ImpeRtAL INTERESTS IN NEARER AND 
FurtTHeER ASIA, Valentine Chirol. 
Lorp Cromer 1n Eoyrt. Sir Eldon Gorst, K.C.B. 
Tur Loncest River In THE WorLp. 
Sir William E. Garstin, G.C.M.G. 
BritisH Rute IN THE SUDAN. 
The Hon. Sidney Peel. 


Tue Nite as I Saw it. Ewart S. Grogan, 





J. W. Hills. AFRICA. Colonel Owen Thomas, 


Epvucation in SoutH Arnica. E, B. Sargant, 
Some ASPECTS oF THE Minina Inpustry 1 

SournH Arrica, Lionel Phillips, 
Tue TROPICS OF THE EMPIRE, Lady Lugard, 


Tue Straits SETTLEMENTS AND BEyonp. 

Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G. 
WeEsT AFRICAN POSSESSIONS AND ADMINISTRATION, 

Sir Frederick Lugard, K.C.M.G., C.B, 

Tue East Arrican PROTECTORATE. 

Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G., C.B, 
Tue West Inpigs. 

Sir Alfred Lewis Jones, K.C.M.G, 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CRowN CoLonirs. 

Sir Frauk Swettenham, K.C.M.G, 








TRANSVAAL 


Some Notes on Current Politics. 


PROBLEMS: 


By LIONEL PHILLIPS. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [ Now ready, 


CONTENTS: PreFacE—1l. IntropuctTion: A Retrospect—2. AFTER THE WAR—3. THE LABOUR PROBLEM—4. THE Minina 
INpDUSTRY—5. KAFFIRS, CHINESE AND OTHER ASIATICS—6. THE NATIVE PROBLEM—7. BoERS AND BriToN—S8. THE GENESIS OF 
Parties—9. PoLiticaL TacTics—10. THE ConstiTUTION—l1. THE FUTURE OUTLOOK—APPENDIX. 


Mr. Lionel Phillips, who is well known as one of the creators of the gold industry in the Transvaal, and a leader of the old Reform Party in Johannesburg, 


has given in this work his estimate of the chief South African problems of to-day. The book is the result of a recent visit to the country. After describing 
the changes which impress a visitor returning to the Transvaal after a long absence, Mr, Phillips reviews shortly how the mines work since the war, and then 
describes at length the nature of the mining industry, and the labour question. There is an account of the results of the Chinese labour agreement, a chapter 
on the native question, and the Boer character, The book concludes with a long and careful analysis of present political parties and a forecast of the working 


of the new constitution. 





CHINA AND RELIGION. 


By EDWARD HARPER PARKER, M.A. (Manc.), Professor of Chinese at the Victoria University, Manchester ; Author of “China,” 


“John Chinaman,” “China, Past and Present,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 
** A storchouse of learning....... free from bigotry, and contains a fair and | the Middle Ages....... He who, because he is a Christian, is certain of the 
honest statement of what the relations of the Chinese have been and are | ultimate future, may find much to guide him as to its form if he ponders on 
towards foreign religions.’’—Athenrum, this valuable book.”—Methodist Recorder. 
“This work is a mine of information....... crammed full of — — “There are not half a dozen men in the world who could have done the 
—Morning Post. , 


‘It is impossible to speak too highly of the care with which Professor 
Parker has investigated the tangled problems of the relation of religions in 





valuable work of this book 
him heartily.”—Methodist Times. 


bosabed all students of China will have cause to thank 





FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIC PARTY, 1807-1821. 


By HENRY RICHARD VASSALL, Third Lord Holland (1773-1840). 


18s, net. 


Edited by Lord STAVORDALE. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 








CLOUD STUDIES. 


By ARTHUR W. CLAYDEN. With Numerous Illustrations, 


square demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


'A NEW 6s, NOVEL. 


THE RED-HAIRED WOMAN. 


Her Autobiography. By Miss LOUISE KENNY. 








THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


CHEAP EDITION.—In 1 vol., 10s. 6d. net, with Illustrations. 


Books 9-16. Translated into English Verse. By J. W. THE CREEVEY PAPERS, 


MACKAIL, Author of “ Latin Literature.’ Crown 8vo, ds. net. 





Books 1-8 Already Published. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, Bart., M.P. 


JOHN 








MURRAY, Albemarle 





1768-1838. Edited by the Rt. Hon, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 


Street, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCKS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “OBITER DICTA.” 


In square crown Svo, appropriately bound, 5s. net. 


IN THE NAME OF 
THE BODLEIAN 


and other Essays. 
BY 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This new Volume consists of a series of bright Essays on literary subjects in 
the author’s attractive manner. Among them may be mentioned an apprecia- 
tion of Locker Lampson, entitled “A Connoisseur,” in which some interesting 
personal details of that eminent Collector’s life and pursuits are given. 

Contents :—Bodley’s Library—Bookworms—Confirmed Readers—First 
Elitions—Gossip in a Library—Librarians at Play—Lawyers at Play—The 
Non-Jurors—Lord Chesterfield—The Johnsonian Legend— Boswell as Bio- 
grapher—Old Pleasure Gardens—Old Booksellers—A Few Words About 
Copyright—“* Hannah More’? Once More—Arthur Young—Thomas Paine— 
Charles Bradlaugh—Disraeli ew relatione Sir William Fraser—A Connoisseur— 
Our Great Middle Class—Tar and Whitewash—Itinerarics—Epitaphs— 
Hansard—Contempt of Court—Edward VIL, Cap. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED VOLUME ON THE LITERARY 
CHARACTERS OF THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully pr.uted and bound, 6s, 
Literary Celebrities of the Lake 


District. 
By FREDERICK SESSIONS. 


“His criticism of life and letters is sensible and sympathetic. The value of 
the volume is increased by a number of illustrative portraits and landscapes.” 
—Spectator. 
“The book is one to send the visitor away to the Lake District with 
renewed zest, and enhance his glowing recollections when he returns.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A USEFUL WORK FOR WRITERS GENERALLY. 


In crown 8vo, printed on antique paper, and suitably bound, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF THE 


AUTHOR. Being Practical Hints on Literary Work. By C. E. Hetscu. 
“As an introduction to the deeper study of the subject the book will afford 
pleasant reading to those who are thinking of interesting themselves in the 
pursuit of literature.””—Author. 


In 24mo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


QUAINT SAYINGS FROM THE 


WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE, Compiled by Mrs. Martin Hoop 
WILKIN, 
“This very elegant and attractive little volume contains a marvellous 
amount of wit and wisdom, of wise reflection and quaint utterance.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION. In demy 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF WESTMORLAND, 


By Ricuarp S. Ferguson, M.A., LL.M., F.S.A. 


NEW STORIES. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ALIFE AND A LOVE STORY. By 


Aunt JANET. 


The story of a long life told by an old lady to her young friends in very 
simple language, in which much that happened many long years ago is made 
real and interesting to the young people of the present day. The tone 
throughout is healthy. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 3s. 6d. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. Some Old 


World Stories. By CHarLorrE Hunrer. 
These are tales of quiet life in a country town. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


VOICES OF THE DESERT. By Enyesr 
Favenc. With 2 Illustrations by Percy F. S. Spence. 

“Mr. Favenc really possesses the divinus aflatus. The rhythms are always 
harmonious and sometimes haunting, the language well chosen, and the grim 
humour of the poem like ‘Death’s Toast’ shows imagination of considerable 
Power.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE AGES. A Viking 


Story in Verse. By FLORENCE VERINDER, Authoress of “ Beyond the 
Sunset,” and other Verses. 


“ONE OF THE 

BEST NOVELS OF 

THE SEASON.” 
—KiIn 


“THIS MUST BECOME 
THE STANDARD WORK 
OF REFERENCE ON THE 
SUBJECT.”"—Mornine Leaver. 


“THE PAGES ARE AS 

ENTRANCING AS THOSE 

OF THE BEST NOVEL.” 
—Darny Mam, 


THE SIECE OF THE SOUTH POLE. 


H. R. MILL, LL.D., D.Sc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Exploration, of which this is the fifth 
volume, was originated with the idea of producing a 
series of books dealing with the romance of travel and 
exploration in such a way that they would be of value to 
the student and of interest to the general reader. That 
Dr. Mill in his latest volume has fully realised the ambition 
of the editor and publisher is proved conclusively by the 
extracts from the reviews which head this column, 
reviews which are characteristic of dozens that have 
already appeared. As the Morning Post says, ‘‘*THE 
PRESENT VOLUME IS A TRIUMPHANT DEMONSTRATION OF 
HIS LITERARY INSIGHT AND SKILL.” 

Every reader who was interested in Captain Scott’s 
**Voyage of the ‘ Discovery,’” as well as those who have 
not had the time or opportunity to study these two 
weighty volumes, should read Dr. Mill’s book, which 
covers the whole history of Antarctic exploration. 


ASK your Bookseller to show you the five following volumes or 
write for Illustrated Prospectus, Address X. R. Dept. :— 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. 


H. R. Mitt, LL.D., D.Se. 
THE NILE QUEST. 
Sir Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 


THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA. 


D. G. Hocartu, M.A, 

FURTHER INDIA. Huea Currrorp, 0.M.G. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN AND ITS 
BORDERLANDS. 


Dr. 8S. E. Dawson, King’s Printer, Canada. 


The GLOBE says— 
‘*Among the many series at present before the public none is 
fulfilling more admirably the purposes of its inception than that 
which, under the editorship of J. Scott Keltie, is telling ‘ The Story 
of Exploration’ in a succession of volumes prepared 


BY WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS. 
The publishers are bringing out the series with all attainable 
advantages in the way of get-up; and the illustrations, as far as 
possible photographic, are selected with the view of assisting to the 
utmost the comprehension of the text,” 
Each Volume is fully Illustrated from Photographs, Drawings, 
and Diagrams, and Contains a large Coloured Map. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net per volume. 





THREE GOOD NOVELS 
THAT ARE ATTRACTING 
ATTENTION. 


THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. 


R. E, VERNEDE. 


“ Mr. Vernéde has already made con- 
siderable reputation for himself as a 
writer of light and bright Stories....... 
It may at once be said that the same 
qualities which have made his former 
work such agreeable reading will also 
be found here.” —DuNDEB COURIER, 


6s. each. 


“CLEVER, INGENIOUS, 
FANTASTICAL.” 
—ScorsmMAn. 


AS DUST IN THE BALANCE. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, 
Author of “ The Unequal Yoke,” 


** Places her in 

the front rank 

of the women 

writers of to-day.”—WoruD. 


THE TOWER OF SILOAM. 


Mrs. HENRY GRAHAM. 


“This extremely readable and well-contrived novel should 
secure for its authoress a recognised position among the 
pleasantest of our writers of light fiction.” 

—Darmy TELEGRAPH. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C., 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd,, Arundel Street, Strand, W.O, 
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WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS 





THE BIOGRAPHY 


ee eeeo 


OF THE SEASON. 


WITH JOHN BULL and JONATHAN 


Reminiscences of Sixty Years of an American’s Life in England and in the 
United States. 


By Mr. 


Demy 8vo, 40 Pictures, 16s. net. 


JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS. 


Second Edition. 


The book is written by a man of unique character with unique experiences, and he tells his absorbing 
story with the magnetic interest and charm of a great personality. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


Mr. Morgan Richards’ reputation as a keen, elever, and very successful City man is well known, and hi 
experiences in London and his comparisons of English and American systems of trading should be of coutneie 


importance. 


From the social side, too, Mr. Richards has had unique experiences. 


He has met many famous 


personages, arising in part from his ever ready sympathy with his own countrymen in times both prosperous 
and adverse, and from his associating intimately with the growing American colony from the day of his arriva] 
He is also a churchwarden at the City Temple, and tells many new and interesting stories of Dr. Parker, who was 


his dear and intimate friend. 


He is the father of John Oliver Hobbes, and his book incidentally records many facts in regard to that talented 


author’s childhood. 


The volume is copiously illustrated with pictures of people and places. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE COURTSHIPS OF CATHERINE THE GREAT” (Fourth Edition). 


THE BURLESQUE NAPOLEON. 


Being the Story of the Life and Kingship of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napoleon the Great, 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT, B.A. 


Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Second Edition. 





JUNGLE TRAILS AND JUNGLE PEOPLE. 


By CasPAR WHITNEY. With many Full-page Plates, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. net. 


Observations in the Far East. 


Travels, Adventures, and 


This book is of special interest in view of the Prince of Wales's visit to India. 

Mr. Whitney is an experienced big game hunter, with a facile pen, and his adventures while wild elephant hunting and pig sticking are of thrilling i 
He is a keen observer, and gives much entertaining information about the natives and their varied modes of life. Monrly alt the illustrations are ee 
graphs taken by the author, and altogether form a unique pictorial record of a novel enterprise, 


NOTES FROM MY SOUTH SEA LOG. 


Map and Portrait. 


Reef and Palm.” Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


By Louis Becks, Author of “ By 


An account of Mr. Becke’s sporting and fishing adventures whilst supercargo in the South Seas, together with many notes on the habits and superstitions 
A NEW NONSENSE BOOK. 
BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Being a Collection of Miscellaneous Examples 


of the Islanders. 


for the Use of Upper Forms. 
6s. net. 


Edited by E. CLERIHEW, B.A., and with 40 Diagrams by G. K. CHESTERTON. Medium 4to, 





MY MOTOR LOG-BOOK. 


recording Dates, Runs, Time, Distances, Weather, Roads, Cost of Repairs, 
Petrol, Entertaining, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, full gilt, 


4s, 6d. net. 
FIFTH THOUSAND, REVISED. 
(With the revised laws of Bridge and comments thereon.) 


THE COMPLETE BRIDGE PLAYER. By 
Epwyn Anrsony (‘‘Cut Cavendish’’), with a new Chapter on Misery 
Bridge. 2s. 6d. net. 

«The latest book on Bridge and one of the best.”—Pall Mall. 


THE CAPTAINS AND THE KINGS. Intimate 


Reminiscences of Notabilities. By Henry Haynie. 6s. net. 


WITH THE EYES OF A MAN. By Hvsert 
Buanp (“Hubert” of the Sunday Chronicle), Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d, 


THE COURTSHIPS OF CATHERINE 


THE GREAT. By Put W. Serceant, B.A. (late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford), Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN 


FRANCE. By Francis Miztouy. With 80 Illustrations from Original 
Drawings, and many minor Decorations, by BuiancuE McManvs. 1 vol., 
decorative cover, 7} 5}x1§, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By Francis Mittouy. With 90 Illustrations from Original 
Drawings, and many minor Decorations, Plans, and Diagrams, by BLANCHE 
McMaxvs. 1 vol., cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. By T. Francis Bumpvs, Author of ‘“ Summer Holidays among 
the Glories of France.” With many Plates and minor Decorations, and 
specially designed Heads and Tailpieces to each Chapter. First Series, 
8vo, decorative cover, cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


Please write for WERNER LAURIE’S New Illustrated 


A Handy Record for | CLASSIC MYTHS IN ART. 





By Jutta ADDISON. 
Tilustrated with 40 Plate Reproductions from Famous Painters, crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


PICTURES IN UMBRIA. By Karzaarinz §. 
Macgqvorp, Author of “In the Ardennes,” “‘ About Yorkshire,” &. With 
50 Original Illustrations by THomas R. Macgqvuoip, R.I. (Uniform with 
**The Cathedral Series.”) 6s. net. 


ICONOCLASTS: a Book of Dramatists. Illuminating 


critical studies of modern revolutionary playwrights. By James 
HUNEKER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SIX 6s. NOVELS. 
RED O’ THE FEUD. By Hatuiwewn Surcurre, 


Author of “ A Man of the Moors,” ‘‘ Mistress Barbara Cunliffe,’’ &. 


[9th Thousand, 
THE COST. By Davin Grawam Puiwuirs. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 


rand Ndition. 
LADY JIM OF CURZON STREET. by 
Fercus Hume, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Cover 
Design by Cuartes E, Dawson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


[2nd Editiwn. 
PLAYING THE KNAVE. By FLorence Warpey, 


Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[2nd Edition, 
A LINDSAY’S LOVE. 


A Tale of the Tuileries 
and the Siege of Paris. 


By Cuar.es LOWE. 
THE BELL AND THE ARROW. An English 


Love Story. By Nora Hoprer (Mrs. Hugh Chesson). Crown 8vo, cloth, 68 


Catalogue. The most interesting List issued this season. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co’s. LIST. 


TIMES. 


«An admirable and entertaining 


nove ” j 
DAILY GRAPHIC. 


“A fine piece of work.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“For sustained humour, shrewd 
drollery, and quiet fun we donot know 
a single book published in recent years 
that is at all comparable to Mr. H. G. 


Wells's latest novel.” 
Crown 


DAILY MAIL. 
“The readers of this engrossing story 
will be innumerable.” 


KIPPS 


BY 


H. G. WELLS 


STANDARD. 


“ Alive to the finger tips......really un. 
commonly fine,” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“Brilliantly written......It is a rare 
pleasure to come upon a book so compact 
with knowledge and experience, and yet 
wrought with so much art and skill.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“The best story Mr, Wells has yet 
given us,” 


8vo, 6s. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH CHRIST. A 


Biographical Study. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. [Tuesday. 








BY THE LATE CANON AINGER. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


Arvaer. Edited by the ‘Rev. Canon Brrcuine. 2 
lis. net. 


ALFRED 


Crown 8vo, 
(Tuesday, 


By 


vols. 





its Life and 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST: 


Work. An Attempt to Trace the Work of the Churcb in some of its 
departments from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By A. H. 
CuarTeRis, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





GREATHEART. Some Talks with Him. 


Pirecrm. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Times.—“ The book starts us on speculations of great interest, not the less 
valuable because all have a practical bearing on the life that now is.” 


By a 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF MARTINEAU 
IN RELATION TO THE IDEALISM OF THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


By Henry Jones, LL.D., D.Litt., Professor of Moral Philosophy in ,the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, net. 





CHARACTER OF RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By Cuarntes Hersert Moore. With 12 Plates in Photogravure and 139 Illus- 
trations in the Text, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW CREATIONS IN PLANT LIFE. 


An Authoritative Account of the Life and Work of LUTHER BURBANK. 
By W. S. Harwoop. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Ir ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s, 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


NOTES ON THE JEWS IN FUSTAT FROM GENIZAH CAMBRIDGE 
DOCUMENTS. By E. J. Worman.—THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF 
ENGLISH JEWS. By H. S. Q. Henriques.—THE ITINERARY OF BEN- 
JAMIN OF TUDELA (continued). By Marcus N, Adler.—GEONIC RE- 
SPONSA. By Professor Louis Ginzberg.—THE ARABIC PORTION OF 
THE CAIRO GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. (Eleventh Article.) By Dr. 
H. Hirschfeld—NOTES ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. II. Saul, 
By Stanley A, Cook.—GENIZAH RESPONSUM XXVI. IN J.Q.B. 
JANUARY, 1905. By V. Aptowitzer.—JEWISH DOCTORS IN ENGLAND 
IN THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. By A. Weiner.—NOTES ON J.Q.B. 
CRITICAL NOTICES,—_BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HEBRAICA AND J UDAICA, 


PARTS I. AND II. NOW READY, 


POPULAR EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
In 15 Monthly Parts, 8vo, 6d. net each, 


The Life of 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait. 





New Editionof RULERS OF THE SOUTH with a New Title. 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY AND 
THE RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net 





BY J. G. FRAZER. 


LECTURES ON THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE KINGSHIP, 


By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LLD., Litt.D., Author of “The Golden 
Bough.” 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 


By C. Luoyp Mor@ay, LL.D., F.B.S. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 





THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Introduc- 


tion by Austin Dossow and Illustrations by HueuH Tuomsoy. Crown 8vo» 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New volume. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By A. G. Braptey. 


With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, (Tuesday. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN 


THE SCHOOL.” 
MICKY. By Evetyy Suarp. 


Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Illustrated by H. M. 





BY SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
EASY MATHEMATICS: chiefly Arithmetic. 


Being a Collection of Hints to Teachers, Parents, self-taught Students 
and Adults, and ccntaining a Summary or Indication of most things in 
Elementary Mathematics useful to be known, By Sir Oxiver Loner, 
F.R.S., D.Se, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 





SCIENTIFIC FACT AND METAPHYSICAL 
REALITY. 


By Rosert BRanDon ARNOLD. 8vo, 10s. net. 

In originality of conception, 
and clearness of statement, width of outlook and fairness to all 
experience, it would be with difficulty surpassed,” 


Nature.—“‘A notable performance. vigour 


© aspects of 





INTERLUDES. (Fourth Series.) Being Three 





July-September, 1905. By I, A—JEWISH MYSTICISM (Announcement), 


Essays and some Verses by Horace Smitu. Globe 8vo, 5s, 





MACMILLAN and CO,, 


Limited, London. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE i Co.'s List 





THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 


By WALTER SICHEL, 
Author of “ Bolingbroke and his Times,” “ Disraeli: a Study,” &c. 


With a Coloured Portrait, and numerous other Illustrations in 
Photogravure, Collotype, &c., demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


The Daily Graphic says :—‘ One of the most valuable biographies of recent 
years....... So important are the revelations made by Mr. Sichel’s work that all 
previous memoirs and biographies of Lady Hamilton are at once reduced to 
the second rank.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘* Mr. Sichel is an eminently suitable biographer 
for such a subject. Highly sympathetic towards temperament, he is able to 
do better and truer justice to such a career than less susceptible writers, and 
in the matter of research and critical judgment he proves well able to hold 
his own in controversy.” 

The Daily News says :— It was inevitable and right that in the midst of the 
Nelson celebrations the remarkable woman who was so linked with his name 
and his destiny should not be forgotten. Mr. Sichel has presented her case 
with the fervour of a knight errant. He has produced not merely a book of 

ignant human interest, but an historical document of the first importance. 
He has had access to new and important sources of information, and has 
cleared up many hitherto doubtful points.” 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE RISEN SUN 


By BARON K. SUYEMATSU. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Standard says:—“ A record not only of personal industry and of the 
growth of a nation, but a clever justification of the claims of the Japaneso to 
rank with the great World Powers of the West.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Baron Suyematsu is an authority who will be 
widely read and cheerfully accepted in all he has to say about Japan.” 





ALMOND OF LORETTO 


By R. J. MACKENZIE, M.A., late Rector of Edinburgh 
Academy. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Life and a Selection from the Letters of a Great Scots Schoolmaster. 
Hely Hutchinson Almond was Head-Master of Loretto for over forty years, 
and was one of the most considerable educational forces of the late nineteenth 
century. 


DAYS OF THE PAST 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Times says :—“It is the table-talk of a gentleman, robust in inclination 
and refined in taste, who has enjoyed life thoroughly in many kinds, the life of 
a man of letters, of a man about town, of a sportsman, of a traveller—the 
life, in fact, of a many-sided and eminently companionable persou.” 








This Week’s' Books. 
ON TEN PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY. 


By the late Larcapio Hearn. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF 


WALES. By A. G. Braptey. Profusely Illustrated with Sketches of the 
Country by W. M. Merevirx. Imperial 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. 


By Max Mitrer. Selected and Arranged by his Wife. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net ; 
leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


WAYS OF NATURE. By Joun Burroveus. 


Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 5s. net. 


BURFORD PAPERS. A Series of Letters between 
Samuel Crisp and his Sister. Edited by W. H. Hutron, B.D, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


IMPERIALISM. A Study by Joun A. Hosson. 


A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. By Tuomas 


WeEntworRtH Hiccinson. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








‘Decidedly a book to add to one’s library list.”—Zhe Queen, 


THE RECKONING 
THE RECKONING 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “Cardigan,” “The Maids of Paradise,” &, 6s, 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ At once a stirring romance and a vivid historical 
—_. — devised, well wrtten, and packed throughout with human 
interest.” 

The British Weekly says :—‘‘ Mr. Chambers is a supreme artist, whose work 
is careful, fine and effective—most deserving of attention. No novels of our 
day are more worth reading, and the romance of them is so enthralling that 
they are sure to be widely read.” 








NOW READY. 


THE LABOURER’S COMEDY 
THE LABOURER’S COMEDY 


A Novel. 


By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON, 
Author of “A Lady of the Regency,” &e. 6s, 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS. 
THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel. 6s. 
PLAYS PLEASANT. 6s. | CASHEL BYRON’S PROFES- 


PLAYS UNPLEASANT. 6s. | MAN AND SUPERMAN. 6s. 


MR. JOHN FOX’S NEW VOLUME. 
BLUE GRASS AND RHODODENDRON: 


Stories of Outdoor Life in Kentucky, 


By the Author of ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 
Fully Illustrated. Bound in cloth, gilt extra, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 











PROFESSOR RAY LANKESTER’S NEW BOOK. 
EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


By E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. 
With over 200 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*Professor Ray Lankester knows how to give in an attractive form a vast 
amount of information and to excite the interest of the merest tyro and 
awaken a desire in him or her to learn more.”—Nature, 


TWO POCKET CLASSICS. 
AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. By Guzorce 


MEREDITH. Pocket Edition. Uniform with the Novels, 
Cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY 


RYECROFT. By GEORGE Gissina. Feap. 8vo. With Por- 
traits of the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S NEW BOOK. 
ROSE 0’ THE RIVER. By Kare Dovetas 


WiaeiIn, Author of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” &c, 
Price 5s. With 10 Coloured Illustrations. 


The Morning Post says :—‘‘ Miss Wiggin has a charm and style of her own, 
and they are at their best iu this very pretty and humorous tale.” 
The Daily Mail says :—‘‘ An idyllic story, replete with pathos and inimitable 
any ge As story-telling it is perfection, and as portrait-painting it is true 
6 life.” 











ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 
MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. By the 


Author of “The Lives of the Hunted,’ &c. With over 100 
Drawings by the Author in Half-tone and Line, 5s. net. 

The Daily Express says :—‘‘ A more charming and sympathetic animal story 
— never written, even by that sympathetic student of wild life, Thompson 
Seton.” 

The Academy says:—‘‘A most entertaining and engrossing story, and 
should charm the hearts of young and old alike.” 


BY ?HE SAME AUTHOR. 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. Being the Adven- 


tures of Two Boys who Lived as Indians, and what they 
Learned. With over 300 Drawings by the Author. Post Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net, 





The above form a Selection from the Season’s Books published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 
& CO., LTD., of 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. Complete Catalogue, New List, and 
Prospectus of each book will be sent post-free on application. 
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